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Introduction 


Although this symposium is about Russian political emigrants in Britain 
before 1917, it is far from being an exhaustive survey of the topic. Among 
those whose biographies would have been bound to figure in any complete 
study, but do not appear in the present volume, are Alexander Herzen, 
Prince Pétr Dolgorukov, Pétr Lavrov, Sergei Mikhailovich Stepniak- 
Kravchinskii, Prince Pétr Kropotkin, Esper Serebryakov, A. Alad’in, David 
Soskice, N. A. Alekseev, G. M. Fisher and Maksim Litvinov. There is the 
excuse, in certain of these cases, that the activities of the individuals con- 
cerned, however important, fall outside the period which has been set for 
the book; in other cases, one may point to work already done on these 
activists, which the curious reader may wish to investigate further by 
reference to the bibliography. In others, however, I can fall back on no 
excuse, merely indicating that this book is the first to treat its subject at 
this length, as well as being the first in English to contain lengthy studies 
of Jaakoff Prelooker, Felix Volkhovsky, Peter Petroff and Theodore 
Rothstein. 

The fact that this book is the first in English on its subject is probably 
also the reason why nearly all the studies in the book take the form of 
biographies (even Murdoch Rodgers’ paper on the Lanarkshire Lithuanians 
can be viewed as a sort of collective biography). The study of Russian 
emigrations is in its infancy in intellectual terms (though by no means so 
in temporal ones), so that much of the basic groundwork of who did what 
to whom, where, how and why, still remains to be done. It is not made easier 
by emigrants’ needing to conceal many of their activities and even on 
occasion their identities. Even so, the articles herein nearly all attempt to 
step at least a short way outside the purely factual and biographical realms, 
examining and analysing in addition some of the ideas and movements 
which their subjects represented. Once this second, analytical stage has been 
thoroughly realized, of course, the way is clear for a re-location of the 
history of the emigrations in the landscape of Russian intellectual and 
political history of the last decades of Tsarism. This landscape, as its 
students will be aware, contains both elaborate academic palaces and vacant 
lots, frequently standing side by side. 

Having stated what by its nature this volume is not, it is logical to assert 
what by contrast it is. The idea for it arose out of a conference held at 
Collingwood College, University of Durham between 9 and 11 July 1982, 
and all the contributions here apart from David Burke’s originated as papers 
delivered to that conference. The period set for the conference was 1850- 
1917, a more logical one if one wishes to cover the entire emigration: it 
would exclude, of major figures, only N. I. Turgenev, whose stay here was 
not in any event a long one. But unavoidable if regrettable difficulties made 
this project impossible, so the time limit was brought forward to 1880, 
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with the consolation that at least the period of the emigration’s greatest 
impact on the British public would still be covered, an impact which is a 
major theme of this study. 

The term ‘political emigration’ implies, of course, a movement out of 
one country (Russia and Russian Poland in this case) and into another (here 
mainland Britain). It does not cover, or imply, economic migration of the 
type frequently meant by the term ‘immigration’. There is no doubt that 
the economic motive did not figure large for Russians who settled in Britain 
before 1917: there was some bar to the achievement of individual wealth 
in Tsarist Russia, but not sufficient to produce the mass outflow of Russian 
citizens which occurred from 1880 onwards. The main spur to movement 
was political, either directly so in the case of anti-Tsarist activists (whose 
views ranged from mildly liberal-constitutionalist to anarchistic) or in- 
directly in the case of non-active Jewish Russians forced to flee for their 
own safety from pogroms engineered against them by their own govern- 
ment. However, this common motive should not be taken to imply a 
common fate. Whereas those non-active Jewish Russians frequently did 
settle in Britain and pursue a career here, it was a rare exception for the 
politicals to do so. They may have died before 1917, still in anti-Tsarist 
emigration: they may have returned to Russian in 1917 and stayed there, 
making their own accommodation with the Bolshevik regime: or they may 
have been cut out of their native political life a second time by the success 
of the Bolsheviks, and cast off once more into an anti-Soviet political 
emigration, joining there the supporters of the Ancien Regime they had 
opposed. 

Having established that the distinction between the immigrant and the 
emigrant applies to Russian politicals in Britain before 1917, albeit with 
less than its usual clarity, we can go on to see them in a much wider context: 
that of movement of groups into Britain in general, occurring over centuries 
and still, in spite of government policy, not ended. As both Colin Holmes 
and Bernard Porter point out, the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries probably saw the peak of this movement. Partly this was because 
government regulation was at a minimum in this period. Partly, too, 
revolutions, restorations and repressions throughout Europe at this time 
caused large numbers of people to desire to migrate to a safer environment. 
Britain was, of course, not free from the tremors sent out by these political 
earthquakes, but she was less shaken by them than other countries and hence 
for a time offered a stabler and more liberal society to refugees. 

If the history of the Russian emigration in Britain can be placed in the 
two contexts mentioned — that of Russian, and especially Russian revol- 
utionary, history, and that of immigration into Britain — there is also a third, 
perhaps even more interesting, context where it can be situated: that of late 
nineteenth to early twentieth century British politics, especially labour 
politics. For, although there was a strong constitutionalist current in the 
British emigration, witnessed by the activities of the Free Russia group and 
of Jaakoff Prelooker, it was to British Socialism that the Russians made 
their most lasting contribution. Anyone attracted by the theory that it was 
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Methodism and not Marxism which moulded British Socialism will find 
ample contradiction of the idea in the articles here on Chicherin, Petroff, 
Rothstein and their activities. Lest such a reader should further conclude 
that the ‘maximalist’ wing of British Socialism was purely a Russian implan- 
tation, it is worth pointing out, as the papers mentioned make clear, that 
Petroff and Chicherin would have made little impact had they not been 
struggling alongside Britsh Socialists who had already come to similar 
conclusions: while Rothstein may justly be considered a British Socialist 
himself, though of Russian birth. 

Finally, having given an idea of what this book is not and then having 
given some indication of what it is, it is perhaps fitting to end by wondering 
to what it might lead (although this is an area in which the wish is father 
to the thought!). To complete the study of the Russian emigrations, we 
ought to have also descriptions and analyses of the Swiss and French emi- 
grations at least, both of which were numerically larger and possessed more 
‘stars’ than the British one. But though Geneva and Paris certainly outweigh 
London as centres of Russian emigration in this period, London may well 
have been more active, e.g. in publishing and political organization. These 
tasks completed, we can then ‘fold back’ the emigrations into Russian 
revolutionary history, where they rightly belong. 


JOHN SLATTER 
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Background 


Immigrants, Refugees and Revolutionaries* 


A number of immigrant and refugee groups were present in Britain 
in the late nineteenth century. Indeed, over many years such groups 
had beaten a path towards its shores. In the course of the 1880s 
and 1890s the number of immigrants and refugees from Russian- 
Poland increased rapidly and it is upon these newcomers, in par- 
ticular those who were political activists, that attention is concen- 
trated. An attempt is made to trace their involvement in British 
politics as well as their continuing interest in developments in 
Russia. Although entry was restricted by legislation in 1905, it was 
not until 1914 that the arrivals from Russian-Poland effectively 
dried up. Only so much of the lives of the activists during these 
years can be traced owing to the restrictions placed on evidence 
lying in official archives; even where material does exist, it is 
suggested that it has not always been fully exploited. The essay is 
rounded off with a reminder that the entry of refugees and im- 
migrants did not end in 1914; the arrival of the Russian-Poles was 
only one fragment in a continually developing process in the 
twentieth century. 


... As I went to the steamer, I asked myself with anxiety, ‘Under which 
flag does she sail — Norwegian, German, English?’. Then I saw 
floating above the stern the union jack, — the flag under which so 
many refugees, Russian, Italian, French, Hungarian and of all 
nations, have found an asylum. I greeted that flag from the depth 
of my heart. 
P. Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolutionist (Boston, New York, 
1899), p. 377. 


... the investigator of an underground movement can seldom do more 
than cast a little light into a large obscurity. 
M. Futrell, Northern Underground (London, 1963), p. 117. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Britain was exporting 
far more people than she received as immigrants. Indeed, this pattern of 
movement has persisted over much of the last hundred years.' Even so, 
between 1880 and 1914 Britain did attract immigrants: newcomers who, 
it might be emphasized, were predominantly white and European. Among 
those born in foreign countries the Germans were the largest group of 
residents and visitors up to the 1890s. This group contained political dissi- 
dents, clerical labour seeking work in the City of London, and professional 
elements drawn here partly by the disadvantages they faced in Germany 
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and partly by the opportunities available to them in Britain. In addition, 
after 1904 these groups were joined by the so-called German Gypsies. How 
many of these various German contingents were resident and how many 
were visitors is difficult to say for much of the period; it was not until 1911 
that census returns distinguished between these two categories.” 

An important development, however, discernible from the 1890s, was 
the replacement of these Germans as the major foreign group by another 
set of newcomers drawn from Russian-Poland. This was clearly evident 
in the major concentration of population in the British Isles, in England 
and Wales. Here, in 1871 there were 32,823 natives of Germany present 
at the time of census; by contrast there were only 9569 natives of Russia 
and Poland.3 In 1891 there were 21,448 Russian-Poles and 23,626 Rus- 
sians and 50,599 Germans.* By 1911, however, when the population of 
England and Wales had reached 36 millions, the resident foreign-born 
population was 272,387 and Russian-Poles accounted for 94,204 of these. 
The Germans, the second largest group, numbered 51,163.° 

Others born abroad were also to be found here in this last census return 
before the Great War. Some (27,073) came from France, others (20,057) 
who deposited themselves were part of the great migration from Italy that 
was taking place in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.°® 
There was also a scattering of Chinese (1120), mainly in seaport areas.’ 
Furthermore, according to the census returns there were 161,502 people 
born in the British Colonies and Dependencies, but we should not automati- 
cally equate this with the presence of a ‘coloured’ population. The majority 
of those recorded in this category were white, born to the soldiers and ad- 
ministrators who guarded and organized the world’s greatest Empire.’ In 
order to place all this in perspective a final emphasis is required. If we are 
searching for the largest group of arrivals into England, Wales and Scotland 
we need to look elsewhere. Those Russians and Germans who came to 
Britain, whether as immigrants, intending to make their home in a new en- 
vironment, whether as sojourners, resting awhile in Britain, or as visitors, 
were overshadowed in numerical terms by the Irish. The number of arrivals 
from Ireland had increased dramatically in the mid-nineteenth century 
during the trauma of the great starvation and although numbers fell away 
after this point, there were still 550,040 Irish-born in Britain (375,325 in 
England and Wales and 174,715 in Scotland) at the time of the 1911 census 2 

The arrival of Russian-Poles, our major focus of attention, increased 
dramatically after 1881 following the assassination in that year of Alexander 
II, and was related directly to the disabilities that most minorities faced 
in the Russian Empire during the last forty or so years of Romanov rule.! 
The débacle of the Crimean War revealed clearly enough that if Russia were 
to survive as a major world power it was necessary to engage in a significant 
process of economic and social reform. In the light of this there were forces 
in Russia that pushed the country along the road of modernization. How- 
ever, this created its own problems. The kind of change that was required 
was ultimately incompatible with the continuation of Tsarist rule. In this 
respect Russia was in the grip of a profound contradiction. !! 
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It was in this situation, when strains of industrial growth and parallel 
signs of political disaffection began to manifest themselves, that the state 
intensified its oppression of minorities. It was against this background that 
the Jewish community found itself under attack, particularly in 1882, 1891, 
1903, 1904, 1905, 1906 and again between 1911 and 1913. This strand of 
persecution has been diligently traced but it is important not to lose sight 
of the fact that other minorities were seriously affected by the repressive 
power of the state. In the words of one contemporary observer, shots were 
taken at all minorities for whom there was no close season.!2 These were 
the immediate circumstances that drove Jews and others among the Tsar’s 
subjects away from Russia. Some were tired of the disabilities they en- 
countered and were anxious to breathe the freer air of the West. Others 
fled to avoid the Russian authorities; in other words, they were refugees 
from direct political persecution. Other Jews left because of the pressure 
on resources that built up in the Pale of Settlement, the area where most 
of the Jewish population was concentrated. It was out of such individuals 
that Russian-Polish communities increased, not only in Britain but also in 
France, in Argentina, in South Africa, and, above all, in the United 
States.!3 

We cannot be precise about the annual increment of Russian-Polish 
newcomers entering Britain. There was an 1836 Act which required the 
master of every ship arriving in England to submit a list of the aliens that 
he was carrying but this was imperfectly administered. An attempt to revive 
it in May 1890 was not totally successful and the 1905 Aliens Act did not 
do much to remedy this. It is additionally difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of, say, Lithuanian Catholics and Jews who arrived among the 
Russian-Poles since arrivals were not classified in such terms in any of the 
official returns.'* This is another way of saying that we soon encounter a 
problem that has been present in most recent immigrations into Britain, 
that of accurate statistical detail.! 

On the basis of census returns we can ascertain, however, that the 
Russian-Poles were the largest group of continental newcomers in Britain 
at the time of the 1901 census. We also know that it was a community that 
was concentrated in urban areas. London, Leeds and Manchester were 
particularly important in this respect. Within these urban centres there was 
a further concentration. In London the newcomers huddled together in the 
East End, especially in Stepney, where they followed in the footsteps of 
many earlier immigrants. Four-fifths of the Russian-Polish community lived 
in this particular borough in 1901.'° In Leeds the Jews gathered together 
in the Leylands area of the city.!’? Within these ‘ghettos’ the newcomers 
tended to be spatially separated, occupationally concentrated (tailoring and 
the boot and shoe trades were particularly important), and culturally 
visible.!8 To those who opposed the arrival of the newcomers Stepney was 
likened to Berdicheff and, with a nice sense of political advantage, one of 
the leading campaigners against the Russian-Poles claimed on a trip to the 
Pale of Settlement, in Western Russia, that it was just like being in the East 
End of London."’ 
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Mixed in with these newcomers were the political refugees, those who 
were directly involved in anti-Tsarist activity and who went into exile to 
escape from the oppressive hand of the state. Wherever they went, however, 
the international tentacles of the Okhrana were never far away.” Our 
interest here is concentrated on those immigrants and refugees who devoted 
themselves to Socialist politics?! but before introducing any of these into 
the picture it is appropriate to remember that Britain had a long tradition 
of providing an exile for political refugees. 

In the late nineteenth century the arrival of the Huguenots was still vividly 
recalled.22 However, one should resist the temptation to reach back as far 
as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Nevertheless, it is appropriate 
to start with the impact and influence of developments in France. Between 
1792 and 1815, the years of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, a 
number of fugitives from the political convulsions taking place in Europe 
found refuge here. Indeed, the events that were sparked off in Paris in 
1789 continued to exercise an influence well into the nineteenth century and 
were undoubtedly a major pressure helping to create the flight of refugees. 
‘From time to time during the nineteenth century’, we have been told, 
‘whenever for some reason or other the bubbling cauldron of continental 
European politics could no longer take them, little bands of political exiles 
were found crossing the English Channel or the North Sea to Britain, to 
rest and recuperate — or maybe to continue their struggles in an environ- 
ment which was politically more tranquil and more safe’.24 Those who 
came were a diverse lot. Some were royalists; others were opponents of 
royalism who had been exiled by decree. Some were survivors of failed 
revolutionary armies; others were the remnants of abortive uprisings. The 
refugee community was also, at all times, a mixture of nationalities ‘with 
different elements preponderating at different times’.?5 In the 1820s and 
1830s it was composed mainly of Italians followed hard by Poles.”* By 
1850, after the abortive revolutions of 1848, refugees from France and 
Germany made up a large proportion of the exiled population and they 
were soon joined by Hungarian exiles.’ A little later, after 1870, refugees 
from the Commune found shelter here.”8 

Behind these national categories were the faces of individuals. Gabriele 
Rossetti was numbered among the Italians; so too was Antonio Panizzi, who 
became principal Librarian at the British Museum and was influential in 
planning that cool, tranquil, blue-domed reading room, the refuge of so 
many exiled academics and politicians.”? Of the Poles perhaps the most 
distinguished was Stanislaus Worcell who lived here between 1834 and 
1847.70 Among the French were counted such diverse figures as Louis 
Philippe, Fran¢ois Guizot, Louis Blanc and Alexandre Ledru-Rollin; further 
away, Victor Hugo spun out his exile in Jersey. As for the Germans, one 
has to take notice of Dr Marx, who by the time of his arrival in 1849 had 
already undergone his political transformation in Paris and achieved a 
degree of notoriety through the publication of the Communist Manifesto, 
a work written in conjunction with Frederick Engels, who also spent part 
of his life in England.?! Finally, when we turn to the Austrian-Hungarian 
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Empire, both Prince Metternich and Louis Kossuth found themselves at 
times seeking shelter in Britain from the political storms which struck that 
sprawling, ramshackle edifice, the Hapsburg Empire. 

In considering the political activists from the Russian Empire two inter- 
connected tendencies require some emphasis. On the one hand we need to 
take account of their involvement in British politics; on the other, it is crucial 
to consider émigré political activity that was directed essentially towards 
changing the course and development of Russian society. There was no 
automatic cleavage between these two activities. 

The political activity of Russian émigrés has already attracted attention, 
and several Russians in particular have magnetized the curiosity of later 
generations. One thinks of Alexander Herzen (1812-70), who was to ‘live 
his most productive years in the calm of Victorian England’,? Michael 
Bakunin (1814-76), the revolutionary anarchist, who in a life of almost 
constant movement lived here between 1861 and 18634 and, finally, 
Prince Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921), adviser and philosopher to the whole 
anarchist movement who first arrived in 1876 and lived permanently in 
England between 1886 and 1917.*5 Standing slightly behind these larger 
than life figures we find S. M. Stepniak-Kravchinskii (1851/2—1895), who 
landed in Britain on 3 July 1884. His reputation also preceded him, mainly 
through his Underground Russia which appeared in 1883. Soon after his 
arrival he was contributing articles to The Commonweal, the paper of 
William Morris’s Socialist League, hobnobbing with members of the newly 
formed Fabian Society and writing for one of the country’s leading journals, 
the Contemporary Review. Apart from this, he was active in securing the 
foundation, in July 1885, of the abortive Society of Friends of Russia and 
later, in 1887, with Liberal help, the better known Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom.*° 

Apart from the attention lavished on such individuals, Jewish historians, 
engrossed in retracing the paths of their forefathers, have written about 
the strands of socialism, anarchism and trade unionism that made an impact 
in the East End ghetto. In doing so, they have kept alive the memory of 
individuals such as Aaron Liebermann (1844-80), who left Vilna in 1875 
for London, where he founded the Hebrew Socialist Society in the following 
year. They have also drawn attention to publications such as The Polish 
Yidel later called Die Tsukunft, the first Yiddish socialist newspaper, which 
ran between 1884 and 1889 and the Arbeter Fraint, which began life as a 
Socialist weekly paper in 1885 before going over to anarchism between 1892 
and 1915. None of this Jewish activity cut any deep ground in Britain, but 
it was here, we are told, that the way was prepared for the larger movements 
that developed in the United States and Eastern Europe.”’ 

The range and scope of émigré political activity carried on by Russians 
in Britain is not exhausted by reference to these individuals and the develop- 
ments associated with them.38 Newcomers who arrived between 1880 and 
1914 played an important role in fertilizing Marxist socialism in Britain. 
They also numbered among their ranks individuals who were to Exercise 
an influence over Soviet society after the Revolution.” 
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It is in this context that we encounter Joe Fineberg (1886-1957). Born 
at Zhoklin in Russian Poland in 1886, he was brought to this country by 
his parents when he was eighteen months old. The family settled in the East 
End and the young Fineberg, like many other young Jews, was enlisted in 
the tailoring trade. His political activity began when he joined the Social 
Democratic Federation. He soon became Secretary of the Stephney and 
Whitechapel branch. Then, in 1914, three years after its formation, Fineberg 
was elected to the executive of the British Socialist Party, and subsequently 
re-elected in 1915, 1916 and 1917. He returned to Russia in 1918.% 

We also meet more substantial figures such as Fedor Aronovich 
Rothstein, better known in this country as Theodore Rothstein (1871-1953). 
He arrived in 1893 a few years after Fineberg. Rothstein joined the Social 
Democratic Federation in 1895 and by 1901 was an established figure in 
British socialist politics. Indeed, it has been remarked that, ‘Among his 
fellow émigrés Rothstein’s rapid integration into social democratic politics 
in Britain was without parallel’. But in no sense did Rothstein confine 
himself to British politics. He also adopted an international outlook, which 
was reflected in his political journalism and by his attendance at the 
conferences of the Second International after 1900. Finally, he never 
retreated from the internecine battles of Russian émigré politics. In other 
words, down to 1914 he ‘coped continuously ... with three overlapping 
political contexts’. As with Fineberg, the Great War posed a major test of 
his political strength and in 1914 he resigned from the Executive of the 
British Socialist Party after it had issued its Recruiting Manifesto. In a sense 
this marked the first stage of his career; a new and more significant phase 
was soon to begin.?! 

Neither Fineberg’s nor Rothstein’s life has been discussed in any detail 
by British historians. Rather more attention has been paid to Maksim 
Litvinov (1876-1951) described by one source as ‘the most important 
Russian émigré in Britain’.*? Between 1906 and 1908 Litvinov was in 
charge of gun-running operations in Central Europe.*} Then, in 1908, 
after being expelled from Paris, he secured a position with the London 
publishing firm of Williams and Norgate, working under the name of 
Maxim Harrison. It was from his London base — he settled in that well- 
known socialist suburb of Hampstead in 1912 — that Litvinov carried on 
his activities against the Tsarist regime, and it was from here too in 1916 
that he married Ivy Litvinov Low, a remarkable person in her own right, 
whose life has so far gone unrecorded.*4 Both their lives were to be 
significantly transformed by the events in Russia in 1917. 

So was that of Georgii Chicherin (1872-1936) who, like Litvinov, has 
been given more attention than most of the other émigrés. He was a late 
arrival. The outbreak of the Great War found him engaged in political 
activity in Belgium and it was from here that he came to Britain in 1914 
as Belgium was occupied by the advancing German Army. After his arrival 
he formed, and was deeply involved in, the Russian Political Prisoners and 
Exiles Relief Committee which was used to influence British public opinion 
against Tsarism and to finance émigré revolutionary organizations. In all 
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this work he found a staunch ally in Mrs Mary Bridges Adams who, we 
have been told, was ‘all fire and flame’ for the cause.45 In addition, 
Chicherin’s anti-war stance led to his work as Secretary of the Committee 
of Delegates of Russian Socialist Groups in London. All this was too much 
for the British authorities who had had him under surveillance for some 
time and on 7 August 1917 he was arrested.‘ His release in the following 
year took place in dramatic circumstances.” 

This, clearly, is only a small sample of political émigrés. Ivan Maiskii 
was also here for a brief period of time.*® So was Peter Petroff.4? Others 
who worked in areas such as London, Leeds and Glasgow have disappeared 
from sight altogether, submerged by the sludge of the past.%° 

A good deal of the activity carried on by the émigrés took place in 
London.*! It was here that the Finebergs, the Rothsteins, the Litvinovs 
had their base. It was here that a number of the early Congresses of Russian 
Social Democracy were held; in 1903 (after its move from Brussels), 1905 
and 1907, for example.*? It was here that the Herzen Circle was formed 
in 1910.°3 It was here that crimes alleged by some to have political ends 
were carried out; one thinks of the Houndsditch robbery that culminated 
in the siege of Sidney Street.*4 In basing themselves in the capital the 
Russian émigrés were following an earlier tradition; the refugees from the 
revolutions of 1848 operated out of London, as did others before them. 

By the opening of the present century, however, a new dimension was 
added to the political life of the capital, in the sense that it was not just 
European groups who were active. By this time Pan-African literature had 
begun to circulate in Britain and in 1900 the first Pan-African conference 
was held in London. Henceforth the Empire’s capital was to remain an 
important centre for Black and Asian agitation against colonial oppression 
and became particularly important in this respect in the 1930s. Individuals 
who became caught up in this activity in the inter-war years — Jomo 
Kenyatta, C. L. R. James and George Padmore are some of those who come 
to mind — could hardly have foreseen that within thirty years most of Africa 
and the Caribbean would have achieved independence.*> One wonders if, 
in the years before 1917, the earlier émigrés from Russia had any clearer 
vision of the future. In their case it was the Great War and the consequent 
breakdown of the Russian state that gave an added urgency to their lives 
and encouraged the prospect that hopes nourished during many lonely years 
in exile might at last be fulfilled. They were, of course. What had been a 
reality for centuries was pulled down in a matter of days in 1917. 

Before that time, the Russian-Poles, through their presence, had ‘high- 
lighted’ specific social problems in Britain. The arrivals in the late nineteenth 
century became caught up in, and associated with, the debate taking place 
over the so-called ‘condition of England’ question. Indeed, the hostility 
they received — alluded to already in passing — cannot be divorced from 
this wider context. As for the politically active émigrés, their attitudes 
towards the Great War and their reactions to the Russian Revolution raised 
issues which, if pursued and developed, were likely to have serious conse- 
quences for the continued pursuit of the war-effort and the existing structure 
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of British society. This gave such immigrants an increasing significance in 
the eyes of the British authorities.°° 

When one bears in mind the tension that the immigration from Russian- 
Poland generated, when one considers the political activities of the émigrés, 
when one recognizes that political activists from other countries — Johann 
Most, Errico Malatesta and Rudolf Rocker, to cite three only” — also 
operated out of Britain, one wonders about British immigration policy. In 
fact the Russian émigrés faced little or no impediment in their attempts to 
establish a new life in Britain. Legislation had been passed at the time of 
the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars which allowed for the 
expulsion of aliens but it had lapsed by 1826. Following the revolution of 
1848, another act which allowed the government to expel aliens from the 
kingdom was passed, but it lasted for only two years and was never 
implemented. Once in Britain all foreigners were subject to the laws of the 
country and down to 1870 all of them laboured under civil disabilities. But 
entry was unrestricted. There were various half-hearted plans to introduce 
control over the entry of aliens in the late nineteenth century, as in May 
1892 and July 1894, but they did not lead to anything.*® 

The course of events changed, however, during the early years of the 
present century. The confidence of the early Victorians, born out of a 
complex mixture of circumstances, had helped to guarantee and underwrite 
this tolerant open door policy.*? This did not mean that newcomers were 
accepted. ‘Herzen’, we have been informed, ‘had found [in Britain] a haven 
of refuge, but not the arms of friendship. The English had been toleration 
itself’. During the late nineteenth century, however, because of complex 
pressures, Victorian self-confidence began to wane. It was in such circum- 
stances that the 1905 Aliens Act was introduced, which imposed restrictions 
on the entry of aliens. In practice the numbers excluded under the Act were 
not legion and, as a result of Liberal pressure, the Act could still safeguard 
the entry into Britain of those who were victims of religious or political 
persecution. However, whereas previously entry had been automatic, it was 
henceforth discretionary. Deportation of aliens was also allowed for in 
section 3 of the Act and in this atmosphere, in a particularly squalid 
operation carried out in the late autumn of 1906, a band of so-called 
German Gypsies were expelled outside such provisions.®! 

The next step in the process of control came with the outbreak of the 
First World War. On 5 August 1914 the Home Secretary, Reginald 
McKenna, introduced the Aliens Restriction Act. It was emphasized that 
the country was on the brink of war and it was argued that the Act would 
afford it protection by empowering the Home Secretary absolutely to pro- 
hibit immigrants from landing and to deport them. These provisions were 
carried into the Act, which also required all aliens to register with the police. 
Whereas previously attempts to restrict the entry of aliens had been agonized 
over, in the xenophobic atmosphere of that sultry August the Act went 
through, virtually unopposed, in one day. If we glance forward briefly, 
later legislation such as that of 1919 and 1971 continued this process of 
control.® Individual cases were to exemplify what this could entail: Leon 
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Trotsky found it impossible to come to Britain in 1929. In the early 1960s 
Humberto Delgado and Robert Soblen both found themselves unable to 
stay here.* Since then individuals have been excluded from Britain 
because it was believed by the government that their presence was not 
conducive to the public good. And some who did manage to spend time 
here have been deported on similar grounds.® All this was a world away 
from the prevailing temper of the late Victorian years and the period up 
to the Great War. 

The outbreak of this war and its prolonged duration were to exercise 
a decisive influence over the history of immigration from Russia. It was 
these developments rather than the 1914 Aliens Act that brought an effective 
end to a process which had been continuing in strength for over thirty years. 
By that time a Russian-Polish community, much of it of Jewish origin, had 
been created and the pattern of life of many individuals had been signifi- 
cantly changed. 

We have noticed the lives of certain of the émigrés up to 1917 and there 
is often a temptation to draw a line at some significant turning point as 
if one is dealing with a financial balance sheet. But even if this makes for 
a manageable analysis there are disadvantages. History is a seamless 
garment and to place the political activity of the Russian émigrés in its 
appropriate perspective we ought to glance forward to the years that lay 
in the future. 

In particular, what happened to Fineberg, Rothstein, Litvinov and 
Chicherin? After the Revolution Joe Fineberg acted as a secretary to 
Litvinov, who was appointed as Soviet Ambassador to Britain on 3 January 
1918. In June 1918, however, Fineberg returned to Russia and, once there, 
his experience abroad was utilized in the setting up of the Communist Inter- 
national. Later, between 1925 and 1926 he was the Tass correspondent in 
Peking. Later still, he worked in the Foreign Languages Publishing House 
and, among other things, translated into English Days and Nights, 
Konstantin Simonov’s war novel on Stalingrad. We have noted that he died 
WighOS 78" 

Theodore Rothstein’s activity after 1917 has attracted greater interest. 
The success of the October Revolution brought with it an increase in 
Rothstein’s influence in Britain. This was indicated by the fact that when 
Maksim Litvinov, who had been serving as the Bolshevik representative in 
London since January 1918, was deported in the following September, the 
responsibility for looking after Russian interests devolved upon Rothstein. 
Furthermore, after the foundation of the Comintern in March 1919, it has 
been suggested that he was probably its chief agent in Britain, charged 
with aligning the various Socialist groups with the wisdom of Moscow. 
Whatever the precise details of Rothstein’s activities between 1917 and 1920 
— and opinions are divided — it is undeniable that he played a key role 
in the emergence of the Communist Party of Great Britain.” 

Rothstein left Britain in August 1920, was refused re-admittance, and 
in the spring of 1921 began a new career in the Soviet Union. At first he 
served as plenipotentiary in Tehran. His appointment there, however, was 
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short-lived. After this he worked in the Collegium of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, where he dealt mainly with press questions. 
He also taught history at Moscow University and continued with the 
journalistic and historical work that had been a feature of his life in London. 
He managed to survive the purges — contrary to the impression given by 
Leonard Woolf — and died on 30 August 1953.7 

It is worth drawing attention to the later activities of Fineberg and 
Rothstein, both of whom have suffered from historical neglect. By com- 
parison much more has been written on Litvinov and Chicherin. We have 
noted that the former was appointed Ambassador to London in January 
1918 but was deported in the autumn of the same year; in effect, he was 
exchanged for Robert Bruce Lockhart who had been looking after British 
interests in Moscow. Once back in Russia Litvinov became particularly 
active in Soviet foreign policy matters and was People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs from 1930 to 1939, during which period his name was 
especially associated with disarmament negotiations and the League of 
Nations. In the forties he served for two years as Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States. But after 1944 both Litvinov and his wife fell out of 
favour — there had been difficult periods before — and, according to 
Western observers, the last years of Stalin’s rule found them ‘old and sad 
and embittered’.’! However, the problems of the world were not to 
trouble Litvinov, born Meer Genokh Moiseevich Wallach, much longer. 
He died, two years before Stalin, in 1951.7 

By this time Chicherin had been dead for fifteen years. We left him 
conducting his anti-war activities for which he was arrested in August 1917. 
One of the first moves made by Trotsky after the Bolshevik Revolution 
was to secure Chicherin’s release. This was not easy. It took measures such 
as the threatened detention of British subjects in Russia to bring this about 
early in January 1918. Once back in Russia Chicherin was appointed Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. He then became Commissar on 
30 May 1918 and was closely involved in all major diplomatic developments 
until 1927. By this time he had fallen ill and after being released from all 
his duties in 1930 took no further part in politics. A life devoted to political 
intrigue and movement was exchanged for that of the recluse who found 
his consolation in literature and music.” 

As for Maisky and Petroff, mentioned briefly in passing, the former 
worked in the Soviet Foreign Service and between 1932 and 1943 served 
as Ambassador to the country where he had once been an exile.” Petroff, 
too, worked in the foreign ministry; what he did before his re-admission 
to Britain in 1934 remains an open question.” 

Some details on the lives of the Russian émigrés can therefore be filled 
in, for the years before the Revolution as well as after. But it has to be 
recognized that on this particular immigration there will always be an 
element of darkness. Those politically active Russian-Poles, who have seized 
our attention lived their lives in opposition to authority. As such they were 
the subject of interest not only to the agents of Okhrana who operated 
abroad on behalf of the Tsar; they also attracted surveillance from the 
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British.”° However, anyone who tries to obtain British government files on 
politically prominent émigrés will soon find that in many cases they are 
simply not available even though they are more than thirty years old. Such 
files tend to be retained under Section 5(1) of the 1958 Public Records Act, 
as amended in 1967. The papers on Rothstein, Litvinov, Petroff and Maiskii 
are all held back under this particular clause.” The same applies to the file 
on Jake (Jacob) Peters, who was involved in the siege of Sidney Street. 
Peters returned to Russia after the February Revolution and, after the 
Bolsheviks secured control, played an important role in the secret police 
before being executed in the purges of the thirties.”* Apart from the reten- 
tion of official material, one has to contend with the fact that the files on 
some individuals have been destroyed. The one that gives details on Lenin’s 
stay in Britain has met this fate. So has that on Holtzmann, an early 
Bolshevik agent in Britain, who had lived here before the Revolution and 
been an active member of the Hackney branch of the British Socialist Party. 
It is similarly tantalizing to uncover the anti-war activities of Abraham 
Bezalel, only to lose track of him altogether in the official files. We might 
chafe at this but it is improbable that in the near future anything can be 
done to improve the retrieval of information in British official papers. 
Furthermore, although some Tsarist material is accessible outside Russia, 
it is unlikely that Soviet archives would be willing to supplement this 
information with its own sources.” 

In view of these difficulties it is understandable that as yet we do not 
have the kind of rounded information on the Russian émigrés that we would 
like. What is perhaps more surprising is that there has been little attempt 
to trace the influence exerted by the immigrants who left Russia to settle 
permanently over here on the politics of British society. When Mosley 
marched his British Union of Fascists into the East End of London he 
emphasized that he was attacking the aliens and the Communists. This was 
the British variant of Jewish Bolshevism.*® But was there a continuous 
contact between the Russian-Polish immigrants and the British Communist 
Party after its formation in 1920-1? If so, how significant was it?*! If there 
was such a link, how could it be accounted for?*®? The increasing interest 
in ethnicity and politics might turn attention in this direction.*? We might 
even at some point see the appearance of an analysis that deals with the 
whole question of the impact and influence of aliens and immigrants, on 
the development of Socialism in Britain over the last hundred years.™ 

Towards the beginning of this survey it was emphasized that the arrival 
of the émigrés from Russia needed to be set within the context of earlier 
refugee arrivals. In conclusion, it should be realized that the Russians 
did not mark the end of refugee arrivals in Britain. The Revolution that 
was welcomed by the Socialist émigrés such as Fineberg and Rothstein 
was responsible for driving a different stream of refugees away from 
Russia.* Some went to Germany but others came to Britain. Following 
on from this in the 1930s, another group of refugee newcomers began 
to arrive, this time from Nazi Germany and the expanded Reich, pushed 
towards their new lives by Hitlerite persecution.** Others struggled here, 
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in spite of Whitehall’s hostility, once war had been declared in September 
1939.87 

Following the Second World War, apart from Polish refugees and the 
so-called European Volunteer Workers,® displaced as a result of the war, 
Britain has accommodated a number of anticipatory and acute refugees. 
Hungarians who left a scarred Budapest in 1956,* political exiles from 
Africa and Latin America, and Asian refugees driven out of African states 
by Africanization policies, are just a selection of those who have sought 
and found refuge in Britain, and they have been joined more recently by 
the so-called ‘boat people’, the refugees who have fled from Vietnam.” 

None of these refugee groups, arriving since 1945, has contributed as 
much in numerical terms to the size of Britain’s population as the Irish. 
And the Irish themselves, the largest minority before 1914, have now been 
replaced as Britain’s largest immigrant group if we lump together all the 
arrivals from the New Commonwealth and Pakistan.?! 

Within this broad context, within the comprehensive sweep of refugee life 
in Britain, and certainly within the context of European refugee life during 
the last hundred years, the influx from Russian-Poland between 1881 and 
1914 amounted to a small fragment.” But significance does not turn upon 
the question of numbers and the presence of the Russian-Polish émigrés 
was rich in interacting significance for two very different societies, many 
miles apart and culturally distinct, that the immigration linked together. 


COLIN HOLMES 
University of Sheffield 
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The British Government and Political 
Refugees, c. 1880-1914! 


This essay deals with British government attitudes and policies 
towards continental socialists and anarchists exiled in Britain 
during a period when her traditional toleration of refugees was 
being threatened by a gradual seeping away of the national self- 
confidence which had sustained it in the past, and by the increase 
of terrorism abroad. Its conclusion is that although Britain’s 
liberalism towards the refugees was marginally eroded by certain 
legal developments, and by the hidden practices of the new 
Metropolitan Police ‘Special Branch’, Britain’s asylum remained 
moderately secure before the Great War. 


Very few Englishmen regarded the political refugees who lived among them 
in the nineteenth century with any real affection. They had little reason 
to do so. The refugees did no-one in Britain much good, and could cause 
problems. Most of them were poor, for a start, in an age when poverty was 
widely regarded (and treated) as a vice. So they became a burden on the 
rates,” or begged, or if they found work were accused, towards the end of 
the century, of undercutting native labour. Those who were richer very 
rarely used their riches to the advantage of their hosts. If anything they 
drained money away from England to causes, most of them unprofitable, 
abroad. Unlike the much earlier generation of French Huguenot refugees 
they had few skills which could be exploited to the benefit of their hosts 
in other ways.* The one industrial skill that was (perhaps unfairly) associ- 
ated with them, bomb-making, was far more trouble than it was worth to 
those British authorities who, for example, had to clear up the mess that 
was left in Greenwich Park when the French anarchist Bourdin blew himself 
up by mistake there in February 1894. Much earlier, in 1858, another refugee 
bomb (Orsini’s, manufactured this time by an English firm) nearly got 
Britain involved in a war with France when it was hurled at Napoleon III. 
For this kind of reason the refugees were especially unloved at the Foreign 
Office, which could see years of delicate diplomacy undone in a single mad 
moment by one of them. To governments of all complexions the refugees 
were little better than pests. 

Neither was there very much sympathy anywhere else in Britain — 
though foreign powers sometimes suspected otherwise — for the philos- 
ophies and methods that were associated with the refugees. Bombs and 
assassinations were strongly deprecated by Britons, who regarded them as 
murderous, and therefore unacceptable, whatever the motives for them 
might be. They approved even less when the refugees’ weapons were turned 
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against Englishmen, as towards the end of this period they occasionally 
were. Britain never experienced anything like the degree of political violence 
that continental countries experienced in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but she did have her own tiny share of ‘outrages’, mostly per- 
petrated by Irish or American Fenians (in the later 1860s and early 1880s), 
but one or two by continental revolutionaries living there. Bourdin’s bomb 
might have been intended for one; as might the bomb that was discovered 
in 1892 being manufactured in Walsall by a group of anarchists, some of 
whom had foreign names.* Rumours of projected foreign anarchist out- 
rages were legion, especially, for example, after a Frenchman called Jean- 
Pierre Francois was extradited in 1892, when it was reported that his 
comrades were plotting to blow up the homes of all the English magistrates 
and judges who had had a hand in the affair.* The Stock Exchange was 
supposed to be the target of a foreign anarchist conspiracy in 1894,° and 
Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales the targets of others in 1900.’ 
When an explosion occurred in a London Underground train in April 1897, 
killing one man and injuring ten others, foreign anarchists were sus- 
pected.’ Nothing was ever proved against them on that occasion; but it 
was in 1909, when Police Constable Tyler was shot dead trying to arrest 
the Russian anarchists Jacob Lepidus and Paul Hefeldt after a robbery in 
Tottenham in January. Nearly two years later occurred the famous 
Houndsditch murders and the siege of Sidney Street, which involved alien 
immigrants, probably Lettish anarchists, again. Almost no-one in England 
approved of these activities, or had any great feeling for any of the refugees’ 
other doings. Except to a tiny minority of British socialists, anarchists and 
‘advanced’ Liberals, these men and women were merely nuisances. They 
were treated as such socially by most of their hosts, who managed to 
combine a ‘tradition of intolerance’? towards them so far as social 
attitudes were concerned, with the widest possible formal toleration of their 
presence in Britain nearly to the end. 

This formal toleration was almost unlimited. Between 1826 and 1905, 
as is well-known, no immigrant or visitor to Britain, whatever he came for, 
could be prevented from landing, apart from the two years after 1848 when 
aliens could theoretically be excluded but in fact were not. By discovering 
in 1905 that there was still a long-forgotten law on the statute book 
empowering the government to send Jesuits back Arthur Balfour tried to 
show that ‘the only immemorial right of asylum given by this country was 
to allow aliens in with whom the country agreed’,!° which was a clever 
debating point, but was not in practice true for the nineteenth century. Until 
1890, when another long-defunct Act was revived to require it at certain 
ports, immigrants did not even have to notify anyone of their arrival.!! 
Nor could any alien be expelled from Britain, except under extradition 
treaties, of which there were very few before 1870 and none at all even after 
1870 which included political crimes. Where exactly the line was to be drawn 
between political and non-political crimes was uncertain — deliberately left 
so by the framers of the 1870 Extradition Act, who thought it was best left 
to the courts.!2 
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In the 1890s a series of court cases established guidelines of a sort. Until 
then it had been widely assumed that even murder was a non-extraditable 
offence, if it was committed with a political motive. The case of Castioni 
in 1890 tended to confirm this assumption, Castioni’s extradition order, 
for the murder of a Swiss politician in September, being quashed by a higher 
court on the grounds that the murder was committed during, and in further- 
ance of, a political insurrection.’ Two years later, however, Francois was 
successfully extradited on the charge of being implicated in a bomb outrage 
in Paris, the magistrate ruling that in this case his motive was not political 
at all but ‘diabolical’.'* Then in 1894 the extradition of Francois’ co- 
conspirator Theodore Meunier was upheld on appeal on the grounds that 
a political offence implied the desire to replace one government by another, 
and so excluded anarchists who were against governments of any kind.!5 
That ingenious distinction clarified things a little, but still left the range 
of immunities enjoyed by political refugees quite large. It even extended 
a little way into English domestic law. Though no foreigner could be 
extradited for — for example — preaching political assassination, he could 
be indicted in an English court for the offence, and sometimes was. 
Johann Most was convicted of it — seditious libel — in 1881, Vladimir 
Burtsev in 1898, and Adolfo Antonelli in 1905.'° These, however, are the 
only instances between 1850 and 1914, and represent only a tiny fraction 
of the seditious libels that were actually published by foreign refugees in 
Britain.!’ The authorities generally were highly nervous of prosecuting in 
such cases, and Burtsev and the rest were in a way unlucky to be picked 
on. They also, incidentally, seem to have been well treated after their 
convictions, both Most and Burtsev being allowed privileges in gaol that 
were not permitted to other prisoners after they (in Burtsev’s case through 
Stepniak’s widow) had petitioned the Home Secretary on the grounds — 
good Socialists that they were — that to share the hard labour of their lower- 
class fellow convicts was specially distressing to sensitive literary souls like 
theirs.'!8 There was no special animus in British government circles at any 
time against political as against ‘common’ criminals: rather the reverse. 
Governments avoided prosecuting refugees as far as they could, and when 
they did it was generally under pressure from foreign governments, rather 
than for reasons of their own. 


The explanation for this is complicated. Some of it undoubtedly arose out 
of sympathy for the refugees’ situation, if not for their activities. Revol- 
utions generally, and daggers and bombs more especially, were deplorable 
means of effecting political change, but Englishmen could understand in 
some circumstances the dilemma of those who felt forced to resort to them. 
To a great extent the blame lay more with the authorities whose tyranny 
provoked such reactions, than with the revolutionaries themselves. This 
applied especially to Russia, against whose government there was always 
a considerable fund of popular hostility, partly no doubt arising from 
Russia’s threat to Britain’s imperial interests but strengthened too by a purer 
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liberal distaste for autocracy, which redounded to the benefit of men like 
Herzen and Stepniak and Burtsev whose political views (like Solidarity’s 
today) would have been regarded with far less sympathy otherwise. 

This, however, only affected some of the refugees. It cannot account 
for the official tolerance that was accorded to less persecuted dissidents, 
and especially to anarchists, who were supposed to object indiscriminately 
to any kind of political regime, however liberal it might be. The reason for 
tolerating them was more negative. The main factor was that they very rarely 
constituted — or were perceived to constitute — a major inconvenience 
or danger. Their numbers were never large enough to make them a social 
problem, except in one or two little pockets of English society. The only 
substantial continental immigration between 1850 and 1917 was the influx 
of perhaps 200,000 Russian Jews, mainly from Poland, around the turn 
of the century, which did give rise to social problems and resentments, but 
does not seem to have affected the public’s attitude towards political — 
that is , politically active — refugees at that time. None of the studies that 
have appeared on the alien Jewish question of this period suggests that the 
Jews were particularly associated with political extremism, either in reality 
or in the minds of their hosts, or that anti-anarchism was an essential 
ingredient of anti-semitism at any time.!®? Alan Lee has suggested that in 
any case anti-semitism was not at this time a deeply rooted attitude even 
among the /umpenproletariat of London’s East End; so that there was 
no strong foundation of social prejudice to bolster any animus against the 
political refugees there might have been. Concern about political subversion 
was not a significant motive behind the Alien Act of 1905, but rather the 
reverse; on this occasion, and on the others when alien Bills were presented 
in Parliament, concern for the refugees was an obstacle that had to be 
circumvented by the advocates of restriction, and most of them argued 
strongly that the refugees were the one category of immigrant their Bills 
would not affect.*! On three occasions alien Bills were drawn up which did 
have the politicos in mind — in 1894, 1909 and 1911 — but none of them 
succeeded in overcoming the widespread prejudice that was still felt to exist 
against this kind of thing.” If aliens were resented in Britain it was over- 
whelmingly for reasons to do with jobs, health and housing, and hardly 
at all because of the political complexion of the active volcanoes amongst 
them. 

And those volcanoes were, after all, not so very active. There was a great 
deal of violent talk among the refugee community, and, as we have seen, 
one or two unpleasant incidents in England in the 1890s and 1900s; but 
compared with what happened in Paris and Barcelona and Madrid and 
elsewhere over the same period it was all really very tame stuff. Tottenham 
and Houndsditch, which were the worst of these kinds of ‘outrages’ to affect 
Britain directly, were in any case officially — and toa large extent popularly 
— regarded as common crimes rather than anything more especially 
political, as indeed they may have been; and this distinction was an 
important one for the way it affected Britain’s treatment of the refugees. 
For Britain was never thought of as being under political threat from the 
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men who perpetrated these outrages, or likely to be subverted by them, as 
France and Spain and Russia, for example, conceived themselves to be.23 

There were two reasons for this. One was that Britain was not in fact 
threatened politically, either by the refugees or by their native-born soul- 
mates, because the base of her political stability was rock-secure. The other 
reason was that it suited her to believe this. This was probably more 
important. Men do not need to be threatened in order to feel threatened. 
But in Britain’s case it would have undermined some important assumptions 
about herself and her political nature if she had allowed herself to regard 
this ‘handful of insignificant men’™ as in any way endangering her secur- 
ity and stability. That security and stability after all were rooted solidly 
in her free institutions, which rendered her invulnerable to ‘subversion’ of 
any kind. This was a strong and ubiquitous belief in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when the Victorians’ self-confidence was at its height 
and when, also, native English Socialism was almost non-existent. There- 
after it began to wobble a little, during the economic depression and the 
Socialist revival of the early 1880s for example; but before the First World 
War it never quite disappeared. Governments probably on the whole shared 
it a little less than other people; if ‘subversion’ after all was potent, then 
they were likely to be its first victims (as Asquith must have realized when 
he learnt he had been hanged in effigy at a rally of the ‘Freedom Group’ 
in Trafalgar Square in November 1893);*5 but for them too it was a 
convenient pose to strike. 

It was all bound up with the mechanism by which Britain was governed 
in the later nineteenth century. If the people were persuaded that they were 
free, then there was less likelihood that dissent would grow to proportions 
that would require the trouble (and expense) of overt repression. Toleration 
of foreign political refugees bolstered this mechanism, by highlighting the 
openness, freedom and stability of Britain’s society by direct and stark 
contrast with her European neighbours. It did this most strikingly at those 
times when European political subversion was at its height, which tended 
also to be the times when continental repression of their opinions and 
activities reached its peak, and so the most dangerous refugees congregated 
in Britain. To base legislation against the refugees, especially at these times, 
on the premise that Britain could no longer afford to absorb them might 
shatter the illusion, or at least chip it a little. Britain’s rulers consequently 
needed to tolerate the refugees in order to ease their task of social control. 
To this end the occasional vexations the refugees caused them, and the risks 
which seemed to some to be involved, were a small price to pay. 

There remained, of course, the foreign angle. However much political 
harm the refugees may or may not have done to their hosts, they were 
universally acknowledged to pose a danger, even from exile, to the govern- 
ments they were exiled from. Those governments were far more often the 
targets of their conspiracies and propaganda than Britain was. How signifi- 
cant their conspiracies and propaganda were was open to doubt. In July 
1894 there was a heated exchange in Parliament between Lord Salisbury, 
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who claimed that many of the recent anarchist outrages on the continent 
had been prepared in Britain, and the Liberal Prime Minister Lord Rosebery 
who felt that this was a slander that could only damage Britain’s reputation 
abroad.” Earlier in the century there could be less doubt that Britain was 
the nest where certain very effective conspiracies, most notably Orsini’s 
in 1858, were hatched. Even so it could still be maintained that Britain was 
not really responsible for them, by those who were predisposed to the view 
that only repression gives rise to subversion, so that the fault in all these 
cases must lie with the targets of the conspiracies, who had provoked them. 
But it was never likely that the targets themselves would see it that way; 
and so Britain’s harbouring of the continent’s refugees was constantly 
resented abroad. It was most resented in the 1850s, when it caused consider- 
able diplomatic friction between Britain and her neighbours at a sensitive 
time.”’ That degree of friction over this issue never recurred thereafter; but 
as late as 1894 Lord Salisbury, whose words in these matters, as Rosebery 
acknowledged, always carried ‘a peculiar weight’, could warn that it 
might.” Continental countries were perpetually badgering Britain to 
tighten up her laws against political refugees, preferably by arming herself 
with the powers to expel them, or to join with them in conferences that 
were planned, and sometimes held, to concert measures against them.” 
Many foreign secretaries, including Salisbury and even Palmerston, believed 
that Britain owed her allies a duty in this regard. It was not right that the 
‘enemies of the human race’, as Salisbury called them,*° should be allowed 
this kind of immunity in England to conspire against others outside; any 
more than it would be if they were allowed to raise armies in England against 
Britain’s friends, which they were not.?! 

The problem here was the resistance of the British people, or those of 
them who were represented in Parliament, to any suggestion that Britain’s 
liberties should be modified for the convenience or at the request of 
foreigners. This attitude toppled Palmerston’s government when he seemed 
to be bending to foreign demands after the Orsini affair in 1858, and also 
scuppered the state prosecution of one of Orsini’s co-conspirators, Simon 
Bernard, in circumstances which were likely to make governments pause 
long before they attempted the same thing again.32 Those events cast a 
long shadow; when Salisbury, for example, proposed legislating against 
foreign anarchists in 1894 Lord Rosebery bade him ‘remember the case of 
Lord Palmerston’;** and Bernard’s acquittal was still being nervously 
recalled in 1897, nearly forty years after it, when Vladimir Burtsev was put 
up for trial.34 

Whether governments needed to be so nervous is uncertain. The radical 
patriotism that had fuelled the opposition to Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill 
— the kind of popular patriotism that was based on pride in English liber- 
ties — had begun to wane rapidly long before then. But signs of it were 
always re-appearing, especially when it was offered as an argument for some 
measure or other against refugees that it would bring Britain into line with 
other nations: ‘It was because this was the only civilized country that did 
not possess this kind of legislation,’ said John Burns, for example, in 1904, 
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‘that he was proud of being a Briton’;35 and it is noticeable how very 
careful the government was, when it did at length risk setting another 
refugee in the dock for a politically motivated crime in 1881, to make sure 
that the foreign instigation for it was kept very secret indeed.* 

For similar reasons successive governments declined even to attend the 
international anti-terrorist conferences that were mooted during the later 
nineteenth century, except for one, the Rome ‘Anarchist Conference’ of 
1898, whose conclusions even then Britain refused to ratify? on the 
grounds, as Salisbury very correctly told the other participants before the 
conference opened, that ‘great objection would be felt’ in England ‘to any 
attempt to meet the dangers of the anarchist conspiracy by restraining or 
encroaching upon the liberty of the rest of the community’ at home.?8 The 
people just would not brook it. 


This was the general theory. The practice kept roughly to it, but not always 
in every detail. On occasions during the later nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the pressures on governments to modify Britain’s asylum policy 
could be quite considerable, and sometimes governments were known to 
give way a little. Those pressures were greatest in the 1850s, when as we 
have seen they came mainly from abroad, and then in the 1890s and 1900s, 
when they originated nearer home. 

In the 1850s, for example, Hungarian refugees were paid out of secret 
service funds to leave Britain for America, and a group of about thirty 
mainly French refugees was expelled from the island of Jersey, though 
because they could not be sent out of the kingdom most of them merely 
removed to Guernsey or back to the English mainland.*? This could be 
done without recourse to Parliament, and so avoided the fate that eventually 
befell the Conspiracy Bill. It was done in response to foreign pressure; which 
eased off, however, after 1858, when continental governments came by and 
large to accept that Britain had odd ways, and did not press their resentment 
— if they still felt any — too far. If anything they were pushed on to the 
defensive, as Britain kept up a barrage of protest against them for shipping 
their ‘expulsees’ to her shores.*? In a way she could be seen to be doing 
them a service by taking the refugees: if Britain did ever pass an Act enabling 
her to ship them back, as an Assistant Police Commissioner pointed out 
to the Home Office in 1902, then ‘its employment might prove embarrass- 
ing’ to the authorities they were shipped back to.*' As foreign pressure 
waned the refugees were left alone. Almost no official action was taken 
against them, or notice taken of them, until the 1890s, when there had come 
to be other reasons for looking askance at them. 

One general one was the fact that the old liberal feeling of confidence, 
that the refugees could do Britain no harm, had in the meantime waned. 
The Fenian outrages of the early 1880s had already demonstrated the 
damage that could be done even to a ‘free’ society by small bands of 
dedicated wreckers. The lesson was underlined by the wave of dynamite 
outrages which startled and bloodied the continent between 1892 and 1894, 
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perpetrated by men whose ‘power for evil’, as Balfour pointed out to the 
House of Commons in the middle of them, ‘does not depend on their 
numbers’, but ‘in the first place, upon their own indifference to life, and, 
secondly, upon the brutal courage which they may be able to display in using 
the resources of chemical discovery for the most brutal form of destruction 
of innocent men, women, and children.’4? When the continent began to 
crack down on these men the problem was intensified for Britain, for the 
simple reason, as the Permanent Under-Secretary at the Home Office 
minuted in April 1893, that ‘if other states possess & exercise the power 
of expelling anarchists as from their own countries & England alone does 
not, all the anarchists are bound to come to England.’ 

This was worrying; especially for a people which in any case did not feel 
so secure as it had used to. Socialism was reviving after a thirty-year coma, 
an unsettling sign for those old Liberals who thought they had killed it with 
kindness long ago; trade unionism was becoming more ubiquitous and more 
militant; and there was even a native anarchist movement in the 1890s, small 
in numbers, but lively.44 As the mid-Victorian boom faded further and 
further into history other people were coming round to the conclusion that 
maybe much of the political confidence that had accompanied that boom 
had been misplaced. The turn of the century, despite the great public 
jollifications (Jubilees and the like) with which the Victorians tried to blot 
them out, was a time of considerable national self-doubt and fear. All this 
provided a fertile soil for anti-alienism to grow in, which was bound to affect 
the refugees. 

Morality came into it too, as well as fear. For most Britons the ‘inno- 
cence’ of the victims of the 1890s’ new kind of revolutionism put it in an 
entirely different category from the kinds they had been used to before. 
‘My whole case’, said Lord Salisbury in 1894, ‘is that everything has 
changed since the days of Kossuth, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. It is no longer 
a case of liberty against despotism.’ They were now dealing with men whose 
‘fiendish and bloodthirsty crimes ... have not even the wretched defence 
that they are directed against the holder of any power or any authority in 
foreign countries, but which are directed against people ... who have no 
connection with any bad laws, or evil social phenomena, or any social 
institutions that can be condemned.’*5 ‘You may agree with such men as 
Garibaldi or Kossuth or any supporters of insurrectionary movements or 
not,’ said Salisbury on another occasion; ‘but it is an insult to them to 
mention their names in the same breath as the men who raise our horror 
today.’*° These men were quite beyond the political pale. They were a 
menace to everyone everywhere, and way outside — surely — the category 
of political exile for which Britain’s policy of asylum had originally been 
intended to provide. 

Nevertheless the official attitude towards asylum itself did not alter. 
There was a flurry of activity against anarchists in 1892-4: the extradition 
of Francois and Meunier, the prosecution and conviction of the Walsall 
anarchists, Home Office bans on anarchist meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
and police raids on the Commonweal newspaper and the ‘Autonomie’ club 
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in Tottenham Court Road.‘ None of this, however, was directed against 
refugees exclusively, or even particularly; and whenever any Member of 
Parliament called for specific measures against refugees — such as a 
Political Alien Act — he never got anywhere at all.48 Governments, when 
confronted with political crimes, generally preferred to tackle them as 
crimes, rather than the political aspects of them; by means, for example, 
of the Explosive Substances Act of 1883, which was a severe and in many 
ways illiberal measure, but at least could not touch any refugee, or Irishman 
or Englishman, who did not have murder on his mind. As soon as 1894 
was over, and the continental bombing wave passed, public feeling subsided, 
and there were no more demands in Parliament for an Alien Act against 
politicos until 1903. From 1895 onwards, as we have seen, the chief argu- 
ments for an Alien Act were social and economic, and the 1905 Act, when it 
eventually was passed, was not supposed to affect the principle of asylum 
at all. 

That, however, was a bit of a fiction. For although the Alien Act was 
not directed against refugees because of their political beliefs it was bound 
to affect political refugees, because nearly all the immigrants against which 
it was directed were political refugees in a sense, and even if they had not 
been there would have been no sure way of deciding which of them were, 
which did not involve the possibility of error. It was the most virulent anti- 
alienists who saw this most clearly, and so wanted the political exemptions 
in the Act dropped, or at least confined rigidly to (for example) fugitives 
who were actually charged with political crimes. Otherwise, as Major Evans 
Gordon pointed out in the Committee stage of the Bill, ‘Probably every 
person coming from Russia, whether Jew, Catholic, or member of the 
Orthodox Church, could with perfect justice say that according to the 
standards of this country he was a persecuted person, either religiously or 
politically,’ and claim exemption on those grounds.’ Initially therefore 
the Act required immigrants to prove to Immigration Boards that they were 
coming ‘to avoid prosecution or punishment on religious or political 
grounds’; and the inevitable result of this was that some genuine refugees 
were suspected to have been disbelieved and refused admission, and possibly 
even sent back to Russia to their deaths.*° This it was that persuaded the 
Liberals’ Home Secretary, Herbert Gladstone, to issue new regulations to 
the Boards in 1906 advising them to give ‘the benefit of the doubt’ to aliens 
‘who allege that they are flying from religious or political persecution in 
disturbed districts’;5! which according to Evans Gordon made ‘the whole 
Act null and void.’*? From the refugees’ point of view this was obviously 
an improvement. Their right of asylum was not as absolute as it had been 
before the Act was passed, and cases still arose where genuine refugees were 
claimed to be excluded under it;53 but there was less danger, at least under 
a Liberal government, of the Act’s being used knowingly against them. 

On the other hand, by antagonising the likes of Major Evans Gordon, 
Gladstone’s new regulations gave more fuel to the anti-alienists’ cause, and 
diverted much of their hostility specifically against the politicos, who by 
and large had managed to escape it before. On a number of occasions after 
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1906 concern was expressed in Parliament that dangerous anarchists were 
being let in under the political exemption clause;*4 a concern that suddenly 
became serious to the government after the Tottenham and Houndsditch 
murders. When Churchill visited Sidney Street during the dramatic sequel 
to the Houndsditch affair in January 1911 he was apparently greeted with 
cries of ‘Oo let ’em in?’;°5 and one of his first actions after it all was to 
try to push through Parliament an ‘Aliens (Prevention of Crime) Bill’ to 
enable governments to get rid, summarily, of any immigrant of less than 
five years’ standing who committed a crime or whose continued stay was, 
‘owing to his consorting with criminals, or for any other reason, likely to 
be prejudicial to public safety or good order.’** It clearly involved quite 
a drastic potential limitation of the right of asylum, of just the kind, as 
the radical Josiah Wedgwood wrote to Churchill at the time, to ‘lower the 
whole character of a nation.’5’ But it demonstrated the lengths to which 
even Liberal governments were now prepared to go. 

Churchill’s Aliens Bill did not pass, not because it was rejected by 
Parliament but because it ran out of time; and it may be that by 1911 the 
groundswell of popular prejudice which had always been supposed to make 
modifications of the principle of political asylum impossible could no longer 
be depended on. It is difficult to say, because it was never tested. High 
sentiments were still expressed in Parliament about Britain’s asylum 
tradition, but by fewer people, mainly socialists and radicals; as early as 
1894 Lord Rosebery, for the less radical wing of the Liberal party, could 
be heard expressing the opinion that ‘we are hampered too much by 
traditional watchwords about Great Britain being the asylum open to all 
nations’;** and even older-fashioned Liberals acknowledged that Alien 
Bills no longer aroused the ‘furious resentment in the minds of any part 
of the electorate’ they once had.*? But in any case by this time the position 
of the alien in Britain was under threat from another quarter. From the 
later 1900s onwards there was an outbreak of what was called ‘spy mania’, 
ludicrous in some of its manifestations, which give rise to an array of 
new restrictive measures against aliens between 1911 and 1915.°' The most 
restrictive were those that were enacted (in a single day) on 5 August 1914, 
which gave the authorities in effect arbitrary powers of arrest and deport- 
ation against foreign residents in Britain. How they employed those powers 
depended mainly on whether those foreign residents were seen to be for 
or against Britain’s war effort.© And that criterion, of course, cut right 
across — in the case of the Poles, for example, many of whom could not 
support an effort in league with the Tsar — the old distinction in favour 
of political refugees. 

In all these cases where, in the 1890s and the early twentieth century, 
the old liberties political refugees had used to enjoy in Britain were limited 
by subsequent legislation, it was in a way accidentally, the refugees being 
caught up in restrictions directed against other classes of immigrant: 
paupers, carriers of disease, criminals, spies. There was never any measure 
passed against political refugees, or any category of political refugee, as 
such; and in no case was any government’s action motivated by fear of 
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political subversion at home. The only political crimes committed or 
contemplated by foreigners that were thought to necessitate any kind of 
action at all by governments were crimes of violence, and especially murder 
and incitement to murder; and they were thought to require action not 
because they were politically motivated, but because they were clearly 
criminal as well. 

This distinction was always quite clearly understood in English law. 
When Uruguay asked Britain what laws she had against anarchists in 1897, 
Britain pointed this out to her: ‘that to be an Anarchist is not any offence 
against English law, any more than it is to hold any other theory with regard 
to social or political questions,’ and that if ‘Anarchists or any other men 
attempt to enforce their views by crime they are dealt with under the same 
law that is applied to criminals acting from other motives.’® If anything 
a political motive was regarded as an extenuating factor, a point in a 
defendant’s favour; unless it was an anarchistic motive, which was not seen 
as truly political because anarchist deeds did not often seem to be directed 
rationally against the sources of political power. Anarchism was a special 
problem to the late Victorians and Edwardians, because it appeared to them 
to be so intimately and integrally connected with violence and crime; but 
even so it was never singled out for special treatment in law. Certain 
opinions might give rise to crimes, but this was no reason to legislate against 
opinions, as some continental countries for example wished Britain to 
do, quite apart from the crimes. Opinions were sacrosanct; and so was 
the right of asylum — despite the buffetings it received in these years — 
meant to be. The main difference now was that it had to be legislated for, 
since the absolute right of free ingress had fallen victim to the Aliens Act 
of 1905; which was a very big difference in theory, and in its future impli- 
cations, but was not supposed seriously to affect the rights and privileges 
of foreign political exiles coming to Britain yet. 


Laws, however, do not tell the whole story. There were other ways for 
governments to deal with refugees than by legislating against them. There 
were, for example, the police; who were of course supposed to enforce and 
work within the law, but whose role and activities were not adequately 
described or defined in terms of the laws they were supposed to work within. 
The police are important because they were the aspect or arm of ‘govern- 
ment’ the refugees were most likely to knock against, almost every day of 
their lives in exile; the practical manifestation of authority, therefore, 
insofar as it affected them. They are also important because they were more 
than this — more than just an agency of government. To a certain extent 
they not only enforced the rules but also made them, and had an authority, 
and an internal dynamic, of their own. 

Their value to the government was that they could be set on to the 
refugees without anyone outside knowing very much about it; and this was 
done systematically in the 1850s, and then again from 1881. In the earlier 
period Metropolitan Police surveillance of the refugees was, by modern 
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standards, highly amateur and gentlemanly, but seems to have been effec- 
tive: mainly however in reassuring the governments of the day how innocent 
and harmless the men they watched in fact were.® Despite this, one of the 
effects of the 1858 Orsini eruption was to flush these secret activities of 
Scotland Yard into the public light, where they came in for a great deal 
of abuse — ‘spying’ on foreign visitors, or anyone, being widely regarded 
as un-British — and they were, so far as it is possible to tell, discontinued 
in 1859 when the head of the refugee branch of the police suddenly (but 
probably naturally) died. They were revived again in 1881 in the wake of 
the Most affair, and shortly afterwards® were taken over by the CID’s 
new ‘Special Branch’, which was started up initially to combat Irish 
terrorism but soon found foreign revolutionaries an equally congenial prey. 
The Special Branch has always been a highly secretive section of the British 
police force, partly from functional necessity, but also out of a feeling of 
vulnerability to liberal criticism from outside. This sensitivity stretches right 
back to its origins, when even within the service some unease was felt about 
its methods, and the ‘continental’ pattern it appeared to be based upon.” 
Sir Robert Anderson, who was one of its first directors, for example, 
professed afterwards that its work was ‘never to my taste’, and that he was 
only induced to engage in it by his sense of public duty and the ‘liberal 
remuneration’ that came with the job.” Anderson’s scruples, if they were 
genuine, were characteristic of his time. They reflected the anomalous 
situation of the Special Branch in the later nineteenth century — of what 
was in effect a secret and political police force in a society that was sup- 
posed neither to tolerate nor to need such an animal. The tensions generated 
by this anomaly had two effects: firstly to limit the activities of the Special 
Branch, but secondly to erect a veil of secrecy whenever those limits were 
over-reached. This creates problems for the present-day historian, for whom 
the official veil over even the earliest activities of the Branch is still nearly 
as impenetrable as it was at the time;’! and it created problems too, 
naturally, for the political refugees against whom those activities were very 
largely directed. 

From the Special Branch’s point of view the chief difficulty was the 
popular prejudice that was supposed to exist against ‘espionage’.”2 This 
may have been exaggerated. Certainly it did not deter one old Special Branch 
hand from publishing in 1904 his account of the adventures he had had 
while ‘doing in fact the work of a spy’ among the Fenians and the refu- 
gees,’? which suggests that by then, at least, such activities were no longer 
automatically regarded with the opprobrium they had once aroused.” If 
this was so, however, then public opinion in this case had run ahead of the 
law.’* Police ‘surveillance’ of people who were not suspected of specific 
crimes was still at the turn of the century thought to be illegal. Anderson 
admitted as much in a memorandum he drew up for the Home Office in 
January 1899; yet he also confirmed that it was widely carried out over 
foreign anarchists then, and was indeed an essential tool not only for the 
detection of crime, but also for the control of the refugees. ‘For more or 
less prolonged intervals,’ he wrote, ‘these men have been treated under the 
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ordinary law’ — the police acting strictly by the book — ‘with the inevitable 
result that they have assumed a menacing attitude, & taken to dangerous 
plots. Then some ‘‘extra-legal’’ action has been adopted by the Police, & 
they have at once grown quiet & timid.’ This of course had to be kept secret, 
or the refugees might call their bluff: ‘Once ... they learn the limits of our 
strictly legal powers, we shall lose all control over them.’’ It was an un- 
tidy system, and yet it seemed to work; with the added advantage, for the 
Home Secretaries who acquiesced in it, that it did not involve any overt 
transgression of the liberal principles their constituents were assumed to 
hold dear. 

Surveillance — or ‘shadowing’, or ‘housing’, as it was called — was one 
thing. All the main centres of refugee activity — their clubs and cafés — 
were watched closely from the later 1880s onwards, and the homes of the 
most prominent exiles too. Often the police used disguises to gain entry 
to their meetings and houses: a ploy that was frowned on in the 1850s,” 
but became common practice later on.” Plain clothes detectives were also 
stationed in the main French and Belgian channel ports, to telegraph to 
their colleagues the names and details of refugees about to embark for 
England. On arrival in Dover (or wherever) they were interviewed by police 
officers there, and then followed back to London where another band of 
sleuths would take up the trail.”? After 1911 a secret register began to be 
kept of them.®° Most people would probably have seen little harm in all 
this; but the secrecy which shrouded this practice may also have obscured 
others, which might have been objected to more. 

One was the collaboration which undoubtedly took place between the 
British police and police agencies abroad. This, again, was a somewhat grey 
area. There was never thought to be any harm in receiving information from 
foreign police forces, so long as the British police were allowed to act on 
it in their own way. Often such information was found to be untrustworthy 
or even fabricated, especially when it came from ‘the unscrupulous Third 
Section’ of the Russian secret police:*! but that was no reason not to 
accept it when it was offered. The problem arose when foreign police forces 
in their turn requested help or intelligence from Scotland Yard. In these 
cases the general rule was that the British police, if they wished to pass 
information abroad, could do it only through normal diplomatic channels 
— through the Home Office, who would alert the Foreign Office, who 
would then pass it on to the Russian ambassador or whoever in London 
to pass on to his government back home; and that it could be done only 
where evidence of actual criminal designs was involved. 

The argument against more direct co-operation between police agen- 
cies was well put by E.R. Bradford, the Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner, in 1902: if it were known that his department was working with 
foreign police then their own sources of information would immediately 
dry up, ‘through dread of the vengeance of comrades’.® It might also, 
added his successor E. R. C. Henry in 1906, ‘stir up excitement and feel- 
ing in quarters’ — among the anarchists — ‘where it is best that excitement 
should not exist.’ 83 ‘I agree,’ minuted the Permanent Under-Secretary at 
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the Home Office; who made the further pertinent point that ‘In dealing 
with political offences it is essential that the govt. as well as the police should 
know what is going on. An imprudent policeman might land us in a most 
awkward political situation. ’* 

Nevertheless, though there were good reasons for the rule, it was some- 
times broken. In 1858 there was direct co-operation between the French 
and the British police over the Orsini affair, sanctioned by the government 
departments concerned.*§ In 1881 information from Johann Most’s 
papers was apparently passed on to the Austrian and Russian authorities, 
much of it clearly of a political rather than a criminal nature.** This 
probably did not happen with Burtsev;*’ but by his time informal contacts 
between foreign police agents and the burgeoning Special Branch may have 
reached a point that rendered this unnecessary. Sir Robert Anderson’s son 
in 1919 commented on the ‘pleasant relations obtaining between the CID 
and the Préfecture de Police in Paris’ under Anderson around 1889, and 
Sir Howard Vincent apparently was ‘very intimate’ with the French police 
chief, though the Home Secretary preferred to turn a blind eye to their 
liaison in order to make ‘his position easier in the House of Commons’.*? 
One other head of the CID, Melville McNaghten, is known to have 
collaborated closely with Rachkovskii, the head of the Russian political 
police abroad, for years. Later on the Okhrana may have recruited its head 
of operations in London directly from the City of London Police.” The 
British authorities may have known nothing of any of this. It was the hidden 
underside of refugee control. 

Another hidden underside may have been the use of agents provocateurs, 
though it is impossible in this area to be sure. The Special Branch, and the 
older refugee branch of the Metropolitan Police before it, certainly used 
paid informers to provide intelligence of refugee activities and conspiracies, 
but always denied using these informers to ‘set up’ criminal conspiracies 
or to abet them. The trouble was, as one well-known Special Branch man 
put it, that ‘the ‘‘nark’’ is very apt to drift into an agent provocateur in 
his anxiety to secure a conviction’,”! especially if he was paid by results; 
and for his police contact too there was always the temptation to initiate 
crimes through agents, whose detection would be bound to bring far more 
kudos to him than the mere prevention of conspiracies could ever do. 
Anderson claimed he never paid informers by results, but on a regular basis 
at a fixed rate, which precluded this danger; but he felt ‘bound in honesty 
to add, that if they consult their personal interests’ detectives would ‘better 
not follow my advice.’ Whether less principled Special Branch men were 
as strong-minded as Anderson is difficult to say. Howard Vincent 
admitted to ‘provoking’ a — non-political — crime on one occasion,% and 
may have done the same among the refugees; and according to one dis- 
affected member of the Special Branch, who decided to spill the beans about 
the Branch’s ‘mysteries and methods’ to Reynolds’s Newspaper in 1895, 
every incident in the Fenian dynamite campaign of the 1880s, together with 
the Walsall anarchist plot of 1892, had the hand of the agent provocateur in 
it.°° If this was so — and the man who claimed it did bear a grudge — then 
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it may have been without the knowledge, again, of the Home Office or even 
of the top men in the Special Branch. Espionage could slide into provocation 
with no-one but the spy himself being any the wiser; it was an unfortunate 
tendency implicit in the kinds of methods the Special Branch felt constrained 
LORUSE; 

Another unfortunate tendency may have been the extension of Special 
Branch activities into areas that were assumed originally to be none of its 
business, but were brought within its purview as an incidental consequence 
of its enquiries elsewhere. The task of the Special Branch was supposed 
to be to prevent and detect politically motivated crime, specifically violent 
crime.** It was not supposed to be concerned with political opinions per 
se. Nevertheless this distinction may have been difficult for every Special 
Branch officer to grasp clearly. Many of them appear to have been more 
conservative than the average in their own political views, not very liberally 
educated in either sense of the word, and easily shocked by the opinions 
and the tone of the debates they were forced to witness. A large proportion 
were of Ulster Protestant stock, including Anderson; this was largely due, 
of course, to the Irish origins of the Special Branch, but it may also have 
affected the general climate of opinion within the service. Their work, too, 
may have had an influence on them: it was hardly surprising if years of 
smelling out criminal designs among political dissidents fanned prejudices 
and suspicions against dissidence itself. ‘To speak of criminal anarchists,’ 
wrote Anderson in 1911, ‘betrays ignorance or confusion of thought. Every 
anarchist is a criminal’;”’ and Inspector Sweeney, who worked under him, 
would have liked the expression of anarchist opinions itself to have been 
made a crime.?? Sometimes its zeal in pursuit of anarchists led the Special 
Branch into some very strange waters, as in 1906, for example, when it 
followed some of them into a society called the ‘Legitimation League’, 
founded to remove the stigma of bastardy from illegitimate children, and 
started hounding it on the grounds that the anarchists were using it to 
subvert the nation by promoting free love.” In this kind of way, and 
protected by the secrecy that surrounded it, the Special Branch already had 
the makings of a continental-style political police. It could not be called 
that yet; certainly the Russian experience was that the British police 
remained outstandingly and irritatingly obdurate in their amenability, still, 
to democratic control.! But the potential was clearly there. 

How far and how often the British police bent the rules they were 
supposed to play under is impossible to say. What is certain, however, is 
that the police by the 1890s had become very zealous in their pursuit of 
the refugees, and not without effect. They themselves, as we have seen, 
believed they were very effective;!"! and this impression was only strength- 
ened by the feeling that was sometimes aroused among the refugees them- 
selves against them, and especially against Chief Inspector William Melville 
— nicknamed ‘le vile [or vil] Melville’ — whom the Italian anarchist 
Farnara, for example, planned to murder in 1894 because he had ‘arrested, 
or caused to be arrested, too many of my comrades.’!” The government 
also stoutly defended the police’s efficiency in this area;!° as, however, it 
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clearly suited them to do, because it detracted from the necessity of intro- 
ducing legislation directly aimed at the refugees which might have embar- 
rassed them — especially Liberal governments — in the lower house. ‘The 
Branch believes,’ wrote one of its officers later, ‘that quiet prevention 1s 
far better than attempts to cure by the Mailed Fist or the Big Stick’;!* and 
from the point of view of its political masters this method had the great 
advantage too of leaving Britain’s liberal society unscathed, or at least less 
scathed than it would otherwise have been. More to the point, however, 
the police seem to have persuaded foreign governments that they were 
effective. Queen Christiana of Spain, for example, told the British ambassa- 
dor in Madrid in August 1906 that she thought ‘the Spanish police had much 
to learn from the British police force,’ after the latter had alerted the Spanish 
government to a plot against her life.!°° This will have done a great deal 
to emolliate continental governments’ resentment against Britain for 
harbouring their desperadoes there. 


Yet none of this, I believe, should greatly modify the general impression 
of liberal toleration which still infused British policy towards the refugees 
in the twenty years before the Great War. Police transgressions of their 
own liberal code of conduct were not heinous, and the subterfuges that were 
resorted to in order to control dangerous aliens did not amount to anything 
approaching a system of covert repression. The most discerning refugees 
did not find them repressive. When Lenin was arrested at an anarchist 
meeting in London in 1907, for example, Kropotkin felt able to reassure 
his alarmed comrades that he was ‘perfectly safe with the British police,’ 
to whose ‘efficiency and humanity’, indeed, Lenin himself is said to have 
paid tribute when they let him go.!% For a political refugee in England 
throughout the period 1850-1917 the official restrictions on his freedom 
of access and action were very light indeed, and far lighter, in some less 
discerning cases, than probably existed in his own imaginings. We should 
never entirely trust an exile’s version of the attitude towards him of the 
British authorities, which was more often than not distorted by his 
presumptions and his sufferings in other ways. Those whose impressions 
were not distorted included, besides Kropotkin and Lenin, the anarchist 
Emma Goldman, who arrived in London from America in 1895, was 
immediately struck by the fact that she could address open-air meetings 
in public parks with only hecklers to contend with and no massive forces 
of police to disperse or ‘club the people’, and concluded that ‘By com- 
parison with the United States the political freedom in Great Britain seemed 
like the millennium come.’'’ The millennium was to recede again shortly 
afterwards, under pressure of war and of domestic insecurity as the 
Edwardians’ world suddenly turned sour. There were signs of the recession 
already, in Churchill’s abortive Aliens Bill and the inner growth of the 
Special Branch. Nevertheless Britain remained pretty faithful to her 
principle of asylum right through, which is why the refugees came. They 
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may not have liked the place very much; but they had good reason to feel 
safer there. 
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NOTES 


1 This paper is an interim report on an uncompleted piece of research. For their help in 
providing me with information and access to documents I should like to thank Mr J. Wake 
of the Home Office, Mrs Valerie Masterman of New Scotland Yard, and Chief- 
Superintendent Mellor of the Walsall Police. 

2 Lord Salisbury claimed in this connection that he knew of ‘no more helpless, no more 
pathetic figure in our present community than the English ratepayer.’ Hansard (Lords), 
4th series (hereafter 4H), 58, cc. 286-7, 23 May 1898. 

3 Although Sir Charles Dilke once maintained that ‘The English electro-plate work and many 
branches of the Birmingham hardware and jewelry trades would not have attained their 
present development had it not been for the Socialistic refugees of 1848.’ Hansard 
(Commons) 4H, 8, c 1192, 11 Feb. 1893. 

4 Two of the men involved were Cailes, a Frenchman, and Battola, an Italian. The shell 
of their bomb is preserved in Walsall police station. 

5 The group called itself ‘Individual Initiative’. Press-cutting from the Globe, 5 Dec. 1892, 
in Public Record Office HO 144/485/X37842B. 

6 By Giuseppe Farnara (or Farana, or Carnot) and Francis Polti, two Italian anarchists, 
who were sentenced to 20 and 10 years’ penal servitude respectively for possessing explosives 
which Farnara boasted were intended to blow up the ‘Royal Exchange’ (sic), on the grounds 
that ‘at the Royal Exchange there would be more rich people together than at any other 
place,’ whose murder ‘would only be execution for them after all.’ One of his motives 
appears to have been resentment against English tourists abroad: ‘We do not ask English 
people to come to Italy every spring; yet they come with the money made by the workers 
here.’ See The Times, 24 April 1894, p. 13, and, for the main trial, 4 May, p. 14, and 5 
May, p. 19. There is a Home Office file on the case, HO 144/259/A55860; and the arrest 
and trial are recounted at length in John Sweeney, At Scotland Yard (London, 1904), 
pp. 235-64. The same year, 1894, also saw the discovery of what was suspected to be an 
anarchist bomb factory in Chelsea, and an explosion at a house in Mayfair in November: 
ibid., pp. 269-82. 

7 HO 144/545/A55176, items 32A and 36B. Little credence was given to these rumours. 
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11 Technically an ‘Aliens Registration Act’ (6 & 7 Wm. IV c. 11) was in force between 1836 
and 1905 which compelled immigrants to register and to produce passports if they had 
them. By 1861, however, it was minuted at the Home Office that the Act had been ‘a dead 
letter’ for years (note on Farrer to Home Office, 7 February 1861: HO 45 /O.S.7063); as 
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354, c. 1061, 22 June 1891 and ibid., 356, c. 552, 28 July 1891) the registration part of 
the law was re-activated ‘at many ports of the United Kingdom’, but not the clause requiring 
passports to be produced. This contradicts T. W. E. Roche’s claim, in The Key in the Lock: 
A History of Immigration Control in England from 1066 to the Present Day (London, 
1969), p. 61, that 1890 saw the re-introduction of passport control. 

See Attorney-General in House of Commons, Hansard (Commons), 3H, 202, c. 302, 16 
June 1870. 

Law Reports, Queen’s Bench Division, 1891 vol. I, pp. 149-68; and see HO 144/479/ 
X29665. 

The Times, 17 Nov. 1892, p. 11. The Home Office (HO 144) file on this case has been lost. 
Law Reports, Queen’s Bench Division, 1894 vol. 1, pp. 515-9; and see HO 144/485/X37842. 
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Historical Journal, 23, 4 (1980), pp. 833-56; and Burtsev’s in Alan Kimball, ‘The Harass- 
ment of Russian Revolutionaries Abroad: The London Trial of Vladimir Burtsev in 1898’, 
in Oxford Slavonic Papers, New Series VI (1973), pp. 48-65. Antonelli’s case was reported 
in The Times, 16 Sept. 1905, p. 12; and there is a Home Office file on it: HO 144/795/ 
131464. Each of these cases had minor defendants too: Schwelm and Mertens, who were 
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Some others are considered in HO 144/485/X37842B, and HO 144/834/144519. 

See HO 144/77/A3385 items 22, 22a, 24-6 (for Most); and HO 144/272/A59222B item 
13 (for Burtsev). 

Colin Holmes, Anti-Semitism in British Society 1876-1939 (London, 1979), pp. 43-4; 
Bernard Gainer, The Alien Invasion. The Origins of the Aliens Act of 1905 (London, 1972), 
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ch. IV; W. Fishman, East End Jewish Radicals 1875-1914 (London, 1975), ch. III; Alan 
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cit., p. 126. In all the evidence to the two major Parliamentary enquiries into alien 
immigration, in 1889 and 1903, there is scarcely a mention of political factors. W. H. 
Wilkins’s The Alien Invasion (London, 1892), however, made something of them (pp. 47-8, 
55-6); as did the chapter he contributed to Arnold White’s The Destitute Alien in Great 
Britain (London, 1892), p. 189. 

Lee, op. cit., pp. 126-7. 

E.g. Fuller, Long and Cohen in Hansard (Commons), 4H, 133, cc. 1093, 1100 and 1116-7 
25 April 1904; Evans Gordon and Akers-Douglas in ibid., 4H, 145, cc. 712, 751, 2 May 1905. 
And to which Lord Rosebery testified in the House of Lords on 17 July, 1894: ‘The present 
more democratic nature of the House of Commons has in no degree diminished the jealousy 
of any restriction of the right to asylum which prevails in this country.’ 4H vol. 27 c. 129. 
Rosebery however spoke with more than one voice on this; and it may be that by 1911 
the jealousy he mentioned had evaporated significantly; see p. 32. 

See, for example, the report on socialist activities prepared for the Home Office by the 
police in July 1871 and partly quoted in my The Refugee Question in mid-Victorian Politics 
(Cambridge, 1979), p. 214; and another from around 1880 quoted in S. H. Jeyes and F. D. 
How, op. cit., pp. 66-7. 

Asquith in House of Commons. Hansard (Commons), 4H, 18, c. 888, 14 Nov. 1893. 
Ibid., cc. 885-6, and The Times, 13 Nov. 1893, p. 6. 

Hansard (Lords) 4H, 26, cc. 1047-60, 6 July 1894, and ibid., 27, cc. 125-7, 17 July 1894. 
Porter, The Refugee Question, ch. 3. 

Hansard (Lords), 4H, 26, cc. 1056, 1053, 6 July 1894. 
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Origins of Interpol’, in the Journal of Contemporary History, 16 (1981), pp. 323-47. 
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The Foreign Enlistment Acts forbade armies being raised or warships being fitted out in 
Britain for use against countries with which she was not at war. 

Porter, The Refugee Question, ch. 6. 

Hansard (Lords), 4H, 27, cc. 128-9, 17 July 1894. 

Kimball, op. cit., p. 60. 
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(Lords), 4H, 58, c. 288. 

Porter, ‘The Freiheit Prosecutions’, pp. 843-4. 
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order to avoid all cause for subsequent disappointment or misconception.’ Rosebery’s 
reply to the Spanish suggestion of 1893 was similar: see Rosebery to Sir H. Wolff (Madrid) 
no. 164, 22 Nov. 1893 (copy in ibid.). 

Porter, The Refugee Question, pp. 160-8. 
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E. R. Henry, Memorandum to Home Office, 7 Jan. 1902, in HO 45/10254/3645S0. 
Hansard (Commons), 4H, 18, c. 891, 14 Nov. 1893. 

Minute by G. Lushington, 6 April 1893, on HO 144/587/2840C item 21c. The situation 
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4H, 20, c. 205; Sir Howard Vincent on 19 Feb. 1894: 4H, 21, cc. 721-2; Sir G. Russell 
on 28 June 1894: 4H, 26, cc. 456-7; and in the House of Lords from Lord Salisbury on 
6 July 1894: 4H, 26, cc. 1047-54. 

Hansard (Commons), 4H, 149, c. 170, 10 July 1905. A Home Office document of 1906 
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January 1906, in HO 45/10327/132181. 
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political refugee whose case was raised in the House of Commons (by Keir Hardie, Hansard 
(Commons), 4H, 152, c. 778, 26 Feb. 1906) was Alexander Ouix or Onix, a Russian Socialist. 
Leif Jones raised six more cases on 5 March (4H, 153, c. 39); and Trevelyan the general 
question on the same day (cc. 135ff.). Other references to breaches of the asylum principle 
come in 4H, 153, c. 297 (Ramsay MacDonald, 6 March 1906), 4H, 153, cc. 565-6 (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, 7 March 1906), 4H, 154, c. 79 (Lawson, 19 March 1906), 4H, 154, c. 199 (Evans 
Gordon, who asked the Foreign Secretary about reports that rejected immigrants had been 
executed in Russia, 20 March 1906), and 4H, 154, cc. 731-2 (Maddison, 23 March 1906). 
Hansard (Commons), 4H, 153, c. 917, 12 March 1906. 

Hansard (Commons), 4H, 153, c. 1313, 14 March 1906. 

E.g. the cases raised in the House of Commons by Levy, 30 July, 1906: 4H, 162 c. 431; 
Lupton, 2 Aug. 1906: 4H, 162, c. 1358; and Parker, 7 Nov. 1906: 4H, 164, c. 544. 
E.g. by Evans-Gordon in the House of Commons on 11 and 14 June 1906: 4H, 158, cc. 701 
and 1138, and on 27 Nov. 1906: 4H, 165, c. 1422 (supported on that occasion by Sir Howard 
Vincent); by Fell on 27 Feb. 1907 (4H, 170, c. 39); and by Claude Hay on 25 Feb. 1909: 
Sele ica9Gle 

Donald Rumbelow, The Houndsditch Murders and the Siege of Sidney Street (London, 
1973), p. 119; and see Colin Rogers, The Battle of Stepney. The Sidney Street Siege: Its 
Causes and Consequences (London, 1981), ch. 17. There were also questions in Parliament 
about the incidence of crime among alien immigrants: e.g. Hansard (Commons), 5H, 1, 
c. 228 (Hay, 18 Feb. 1909); and pressure from the coroner at the inquest on Sergeant Bentley, 
who was killed in the siege (HO 144/19780/201678 item 63), and from the King: see 
Randolph Churchill, Winston S. Churchill, 11 (London, 1967), p. 410. The Conservative 
press largely blamed Gladstone’s regulation of March 1906 for allowing the Houndsditch 
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A draft of the Bill is in PRO CAB 37/105, no. 2, with a covering memorandum by Churchill, 
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Minute, 25 Jan. 1897, on Sanderson (Foreign Office) to Digby (Home Office), 21 Jan. 
1897: HO 144/545/A55176 item 31. Cf. another Home Office minute on a police report 
on three Russian nihilists, October 1900: ‘There is nothing charged against these men 
but their opinions’: HO 144/587/2840C item 117. 

See Sanderson (Foreign Office) to Digby (Home Office), 17 Oct. 1900, forwarding a Russian 
suggestion for an international agreement to outlaw anarchist doctrines even where no 
crime is directly involved: HO 45/10254/X36450 item 116. 
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See the Home Secretary’s reply to Brynmor Jones in Hansard (Commons), 4H, 53, 
ec. 1209-10, 21 Feb. 1808; Kimball, op. cit., pp. 59-60; and HO 144/272/A59222B items 
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Littlechild, op. cit., p. 96. 

Anderson, op. cit., p. 99. 
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Jeyes and How, op. cit., pp. 76-81. 
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3 March 1895 p. 5 and 14 April 1895 p. 4. The name of the supposed provocateur in 
the Walsall case was Coulon, who denied McIntyre’s accusation in a letter to ibid, 21 
April 1895, p. 5. See also Quail, op. cit., pp. 110-4; Cunninghame Graham in Hansard 
(Commons), 4H, | cc. 697-8, 18 Feb. 1892; and HO 144/242/A53582. Of course if all 
anarchist bomb outrages were ‘provoked’, and the Home Office knew about it, it would 
explain the latter’s calm in the face of them; but there is no possible reason why the Home 
Office would have wanted to resort to such villainy. 

Another of its functions was to protect royalty, government ministers, and visiting heads 
of state. 

R. Anderson, ‘The Problem of the Criminal Alien’, in The Nineteenth Century and After, 
69 (1911), p. 218. 

Sweeney, op. cit., pp. 224, 346. Melville McNaghten too is said by R. J. Johnson, op. 
cit., p. 71, to have shared ‘Russian attitudes by displaying a passionate hatred of 
revolutionaries.’ 

This action led eventually to the prosecution of the League’s secretary for selling Havelock 
Ellis’s Studies in the Psychology of Sex. See Sweeney, op. cit., ch. VIII. 

See R. J. Johnson, op. cit., p. 207. 

Cf. Harold Brust, /n Plain Clothes, p. 64: ‘Anarchists? They were an ever-present menace 
to the peace of Europe during Quinn’s superintendency, yet such was his skill in 
organizing, so firm was his finger on the pulse of subversive Terrorism, that not a potential 
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Leonard Gribble, Triumphs of Scotland Yard: A Century of Detection (London, 1955), 
p. 44. 

See The Times, 24 April 1894, p. 13. 

E.g. Rosebery in House of Lords, 17 July 1894: ‘they’ — the refugees — ‘are under super- 
vision while in this country, and under pretty strict supervision; and it is rare, I think, 
that we do not know what they have in contemplation’: Hansard (Lords), 4H, 27, c. 127; 
and Asquith in House of Commons, 16 Aug. 1894: ‘We think the measures taken in 
this country for dealing with Anarchists to be at least as well-considered and effective 
for the purpose as those adopted elsewhere’: Hansard (Commons), 4H, 38, c. 1246. 

Brust, ‘J Guarded Kings’, p. 46. 
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and cf. Brust, ‘7 Guarded Kings’, p. 23, reporting Prince Louis of Portugal’s opinion 
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of the Metropolitan Police: ‘A fine body of men with a world-wide reputation. I wish 
our Own police were more like them.’ 
106 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 


107 Emma Goldman, Living My Life (London, 1932), I, pp. 163-5. 
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Among British Liberals 


Jaakoff Prelooker and The Anglo-Russian 


Jaakoff Prelooker (1860-1935), after an early career in Russia as 
a Jewish religious reformer, arrived in Britain in 1891 with the aim 
of spreading the ‘ideas of reconciliation ... between man and man’ 
which he had unsuccessfully propagandized in Russia. As a 
lecturer, magazine editor (The Anglo-Russian) and publicist, he 
participated in the swell of interest in Russia which swept Britain 
in the quarter-century before the Great War. After 1908, when he 
was naturalized, Prelooker became more interested in the inter- 
national implications of topics he had previously considered mainly 
Jrom the Russian angle: peace, women’s rights, religious tolerance. 
Well known in his lifetime, he is now unjustly neglected compared 
to his contemporaries Stepniak, Kropotkin and company. 


I 


Jaakoff Prelooker (Yakov Moiseevich Priluker) was born in 1860 in Pinsk, 
Belorussia, at the opening of Russia’s Age of Great Reforms and during 
a period of decreased Russian intolerance towards Jews. His family had 
originated from Priluki, southern Russia; his grandfather, Abraham 
Priluker was a famous rabbi who achieved the standing of a ‘Baal-Mofes’ 
or miracle worker.! At the age of four, the boy was already sufficiently 
versed in Hebrew to begin the study of the Old Testament; two years later, 
he was considered ready to start reading the Talmud. 

From the age of 12, he studied away from home at the Slonim Rabbinical 
Academy. There he met some pupils from a government-run Jewish school 
(a product of the relative liberalism of the ‘dictatorship of the heart’), from 
whom he learnt Russian and the elements of modern, non-rabbinical 
studies. After conflict with his pious parents, this unwilling theological 
student decamped to Zhitomir, supporting himself on his own savings until 
he passed the examination entitling him to a government stipend and could 
enter the Zhitomir College of Preceptors. The purpose of this institution 
was to train teachers for government-run Jewish schools. 

Prelooker entered it in August 1877 and began a four-year course of 
study which combined the curricula of Jewish and Russian schools. Not 
content with this, he also taught himself German in the intervals between 
lessons. The following summer, he returned to Pinsk to a hero’s welcome. 
Traditional respect for learning and family pride prevailed over strict 
orthodoxy and, according to Prelooker’s autobiography, even grandfather 
Abraham confessed himself proud of his enterprising grandson. 

At the end of the 1870s, the Narodnik movement was at its height, and 
even Zhitomir was affected by it. The college students somehow got hold 
of a copy of Chernyshevskii’s What Is To Be Done?, a study of the 
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revolutionaries and prediction of the post-revolutionary society in novel 
form. This they copied out by hand during lessons, pretending to take notes, 
and hid the copied sheets in an outside lavatory ready to be taken out and 
read by candlelight after ‘lights out’ or to be flushed away at the first 
appearance of a secret policeman. Little seems to have come of this 
revolutionary study, however; a demonstration was organized and led by 
Prelooker after two students died in the college hospital — but, at the 
headmaster’s front door, he discovered that his ‘troops’ had melted away 
and prudently beat a retreat himself. 

Prelooker graduated in 1880 on the eve of ‘the Russo-Jewish crisis’? 
caused by the government’s expecting, according to one of its highest 
officials (possibly K.P. Pobedonostsev), a final solution of great 
thoroughness: ‘one-third of Russia’s Jews [were] to die out, one-third to 
emigrate, and one-third to convert to Christianity’. It is in the light of the 
last third of this solution that we should view Prelooker’s initial success 
in getting official tolerance of his activities of the 1880s. 

This was also a period of revolutionary ebb, with the defeat of the 
Narodnik movement, yet also of conservative resistance to the reforms of 
the previous reign: ‘pessimism, non-resistance, appeals to the ‘‘Spirit’’ 
constitute an ideology inevitable in an epoch when the whole of the old order 
‘*has been turned upside down’’’, as Lenin summed up the attraction of 
previously unacceptable ideas in the new atmosphere.‘ 

He left the College of Preceptors with a certificate to teach in govern- 
ment-run Jewish schools and a clean police record, went to Odessa and was 
appointed assistant headmaster in Jewish School No. 2 there.* The follow- 
ing year he was already organizing the religious meetings in Odessa out of 
which sprang the ‘New Israel’ movement of reformed Judaism for which 
Prelooker is principally known today. The ‘New Israel’ congregation called 
for the abolition of the ritual areas of Judaism in favour of reliance on the 
Bible, not excluding the New Testament, as the sole source of authority 
‘interpreted in the light of common sense and modern knowledge’.® 
Members of the new sect were free to ‘love the Jews as they are, and the 
Christians as they are, likewise all members of other religions’.’ By the end 
of 1881, ‘about 50 families’ had joined the movement.® 

Unfortunately for Prelooker and his fellow-worshippers, the feeling of 
universal brotherhood was not universally reciprocated. As he knew, any 
attempt to undermine the state religion might arouse official hostility, and 
he did not wish to ‘engage myself in an open war [on the side of] the enemy 
of my country and perish or be ruined as is the case with hundreds of young 
enthusiasts in Russia’.? He therefore took pains to present his movement 
to officialdom as an attempt to convert Jews to Russian Orthodoxy,!° and 
could hold meetings known to the police and even in their presence.!! ‘I 
certainly availed myself of every opportunity to extend my work far beyond 
the official boundary ... preaching wherever I found a ready ear, be it 
among the numerous dissenting sects, or in the midst of Orthodoxy 
itself’.!* Among the dissenting sects were the Subbotniki (‘Saturday-ists’), 
Shtundists and Molokane (‘milk-drinkers’).”3 
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Early in 1882, the local newspaper Odesskii listok published an article 
outlining New Israel’s principles, and the orthodox Jewish community of 
Odessa rose up in arms demanding that the authorities sack the heretic 
Prelooker. Although at first this demand was ignored, later that year 
Prelooker was excommunicated by the synagogue and suspended from the 
school by the provincial governor.'* He then, with some difficulty, pub- 
lished his book on Jewish reformers:!5 the Odessa censor did not dare to 
authorize it, so Prelooker had to travel to St Petersburg for a more 
authoritative view. In this work, he described the New Israel movement 
and the Spiritual Biblical Brotherhood, a similar movement started at the 
same time as New Israel by Yakov Gordin.!* Jewish Reformers met with 
a mixed reception. ‘Liberal’ reviewers (politically liberal, that is) welcomed 
it as foreshadowing a reform both of Judaism and of the legislation 
restricting Jews,'!’ while the more conservative view was that Prelooker 
was tricking Christians into making concessions to Jews in exchange for 
reforms which the synagogue had no intention of carrying out.!8 

The official attitude was, however, still benevolently neutral to Pre- 
looker. His suspension was investigated by a government-appointed rabbi, 
who pronounced on it in terms sufficiently vague to permit the authorities 
to reinstate him. The Odessa synagogue also received its reply before the 
end of 1882, in a pamphlet which Prelookez had privately printed, To My 
Persecutors.'!? The reform movement which he and Gordin had started 
was gathering momentum. Even the young Simon Dubnow was favourable 
to it, in contrast to his later dismissive attitude.2° However, the Odesskii 
listok sub-editor who had published the notorious article on him was 
arrested and, by the turn of the year, sentenced to three years’ exile in Siberia 
for corresponding with political emigrants.?! 

Having cut himself off from the Jewish community, Prelooker decided 
to turn increasingly to Russian Christians for an audience,” emphasizing 
the common heritage of all religions under the ‘lifeless and ephemeral’ forms 
of ritual.23 He was now starting to turn more to social themes too: he 
denounced the practice of usury by Jews as a provocation to antisemitism, 
and proclaimed the equality of men and women in worship.” 

In 1884, he spent the summer months taking the cure at the Khadzhibei 
Salt Lake, where his open-air joint meetings of Jews and Shtundists were 
tolerated by the police, but broken up after three weeks by stone-throwing 
local peasants.25 At the end of the year, Prelooker was promoted to 
second headmaster of the school following the arrest of the incumbent. In 
January 1885, he gave two public lectures at the Mariinskii Theatre, Odessa, 
attended by Jews carrying herrings and potatoes with which it was their 
ambition to pelt the lecturer, and by policemen for the lecturer’s protection. 
By Prelooker’s account, after two hours of his talk his former opponents 
were shouting for more.” 

The public lectures were printed in that year as A/truistic Principles in 
the Ethical Systems of Judaism and Christianity and Hopes of Both 
Religions for the Future. The lectures’ themes are those of Prelooker’s 
previous writings: the similarities of ethical principles under the veil of 
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differing ritual forms in various religions. In the second, he refers scathingly 
to Zionism as ‘nothing other than castles in the air which do not stand up 
to serious criticism ... We must search for Palestine within us’.?’ At this 
time, New Israel was still in its confident, expanding phase.** 

Around 1886, however, the official attitude to New Israel started to 
change. Prelooker was called to the local police station and warned to hold 
no more meetings; his attempts to hold meetings illegally were uncovered 
also.22 That summer, he spent two months with his parents and grand- 
parents on their way to Jerusalem and apparently succeeded in moderating 
the orthodox attitude of hostility to New Israel, or so he says.*° By the 
following year, though, he ‘felt myself utterly done up’ by his defeat at 
the hands of officialdom,?! and left for Austria and Germany. In Berlin, 
he met the Socialist feminist Lina Morgenstern and wrote a sermon on the 
position of women in the major religions and contributions on Russia to 
a series edited by Frau Morgenstern, Die Frauen des XIX Jahrhunderts. 

The return to Russia was all the more depressing.** He carried on with 
his school work and his New Israel meetings, and in addition took up the 
pen once again. The sermon on women was expanded to a course of six 
lectures, which he was to spend the next three years seeking permission to 
give. He also started work on stories in Yiddish featuring a very conservative 
orthodox Rabbi Shalom, who eventually converted to New Israel, and 
unsuccessfully tried to get a Jewish weekly magazine started. Within two 
years, he underwent another physical breakdown; in the winter of 1889-90, 
his doctor ordered him abroad, which had a tonic effect on him once again, 
as he published a short drama in German while there. 

The first printing of Between Judaism and Christianity*4 was seized by 
the Vienna police within 24 hours of publication, so a second printing had 
to be done at a prudent distance, in Hamburg. The drama is a conversation 
between a Protestant priest, a New Israelite and a conservative rabbi which 
illustrates the divisiveness and weakness of all existing religions. 

Rabbi Shalom, or The New Israelite in its English translation, isa more 
successful fictional translation of ideology, although by about halfway 
through it has turned into a series of juxtaposed blocks of philosophy. By 
the time it appeared in Yiddish, Prelooker was busy in a battle to get 
permission to give his lectures on ‘women in the major religions’ in St 
Petersburg as ‘I considered Odessa too small an intellectual centre to secure 
a satisfactory and appreciative audience’.*5 In spite of securing an inter- 
view in the capital with K. P. Pobedonostsev, Procurator of the Holy Synod 
(a government liaison post with the Orthodox Church), he did not succeed. 
He heard definitely that permission was refused in March 1891: 


when the police officer who brought me back the manuscripts of my 
lectures left the room, I stood for some time stupefied, bewildered: 
then wild plans began to creep up and rage in my mind, and I regained 
my equanimity, when, as if moved by an inspiration, I shouted loudly 
to myself: ‘They have interdicted my lectures on the banks of the 
Neva; but I will deliver them on the banks of the Thames!’ .26 
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As soon as the summer holidays started, Prelooker took a boat to Britain, 
where he arrived in July 1891.37 


II 


The rest of Prelooker’s career was devoted to carrying out in Britain’s liberal 
climate the propaganda he had been prevented from making in Russia: 
“disseminating ideas of reconciliation between creed and creed, class and 
class, man and man’, as he put it.38 The vehicle he created to do this was 
a monthly journal called The Anglo-Russian with a circulation, in all 
probability, of several thousands.*? The penniless immigrant was, within 
less than six years, transformed into the editor of a respectable journal, 
although not entirely by his own unaided efforts. 

In his first year in Britain, Prelooker learnt English and began to lecture 
on Russia in London (he had a regular ‘date’ on Sunday evenings at 
Highgate Unitarian Church). He also attended a women’s conference at 
the Pankhursts’ home in Russell Square in 1892.°As his renown grew, he 
began to travel further afield. From 1892-4, he was based in Edinburgh 
during the winter months, and in summer came down to the South Coast 
seaside resorts.*! 

It was on one of these trips south in 1895 that he met, in Eastbourne, 
two sisters who were to alter his life. The Misses Elizabeth and Emily Reid 
were in their sixties and had for long held ‘advanced’ pacifist and suffragist 
views. In such circles, thanks to the efforts of other emigrants such as 
Stepniak, Kropotkin and Volkhovsky, the cause of Russian freedom was 
a familiar and cherished one. The Reid sisters began to learn Russian from 
Prelooker, and for the next 20 years they gave him financial and moral 
support, as well as acting as proof-readers for his publications in English. 

It was at their suggestion that, in 1895, he founded the Russian 
Reformation Society and, in June 1897, began publication of The Anglo- 
Russian.* It was to them, ‘two English Violets on the free and breezy 
Sussex Downs, wafting their sweetness to blighted Russian flowers on the 
dreary plains of Muscovy’, that he dedicated his study of the Russian rev- 
olutionary movement, Heroes and Heroines of Russia.* It was with their 
wedding gift that, in 1905, he was able to buy a house near Crawley.“ In 
spite of his new financial ease, however, he continued after 1895 to under- 
take frequent and gruelling lecture tours.*° 

When The Anglo-Russian first appeared, Prelooker felt compelled to 
justify its existence amid the many magazines dealing with Russia available 
around this time: of those published in Britain alone, Free Russia, Darkest 
Russia, Letuchie listki, Nakanune, Narodovolets, Sovremennik, Svobodnoe 
slovo, Listkisvobodnago slova, Zhizn’, Listki Zhizni, Khleb i volya, Listkt 
‘Khleb i volya’, Posledniya izvestiya, Byloe, Byulleten’ Bunda, Russkii 
rabochii, Sotsial’-demokrat and Revolyutsionnaya mysl’. The front page 
of the first number carried its credo: ‘to remove those misunderstandings 
which at present divide ... the English and the Russians’. Russia wanted 
no more territory, as she had enough of her own. Trade would be of mutual 
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benefit: but not while ‘an irresponsible autocracy, which systematically 
suppresses all manifestations of the national will,’ is in power. The Anglo- 
Russian would make its own ‘the sacred cause of Freedom of Conscience’, 
especially for Russian nonconformists (sectarians, Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics), a cause not served by ‘ill-calculated steps which are the natural 
outcome of indignation and despair’. Prelooker also made clear the wider 
implications of his chosen cause: the mast-head, from first number to last, 
declared ‘The Anglo-Russian, looking forward to the time when the War- 
drum throbs no longer and the Battle Flags are furled in the Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World’.* 

Obviously, Prelooker was trying to distance himself from the more 
radical policies of his chief competitor, Free Russia, by talking of improving 
Anglo-Russian political relations and trade, supporting religious rather than 
political freedom and condemning, albeit mutedly, political terrorism. 
Clearly, too, he was aware that he must not end up foo far from Free 
Russia’s position, since its policies had created a firm base of support in 
the Society of Friends of Russian Freedom (SFRF). Hence his insistence 
on support for freedom of speech for Russians, if not in Russia then at 
least in the pages of The Anglo-Russian.” But an organizational base was 
easier to found than to keep going. Although a body called the Russian 
Reformation Society (RRS) existed, it led a patchy existence until 1900, 
and none at all thereafter. 

J. Frederick Green, a prominent member of the SFRF and joint editor 
of Free Russia, had sent a message of support for the RRS on its foundation, 
but Robert Spence Watson, the SFRF’s founder and leading figure, dis- 
approved of splitting the Russian freedom cause and the resources available 
to be contributed to it.48 When The Anglo-Russian first appeared, an open 
letter from Spence Watson appeared in Free Russia pointing out that in 
its pages it had always given fair coverage to religious persecution in Russia, 
and that a part of its liberal beliefs was that it was ‘both inaccurate and 
absurd’ to divorce the causes of religious and political freedom.*? In 
September, each magazine carried a reply from its opponent. Prelooker’s 
in Free Russia was conciliatory: he pointed out that his complaint was with 
the Russians behind the SFRF who, according to him, were hostile to 
religion. The editorial riposte to this shows evidence of Felix Volkhovsky’s 
mordant wit: it asked why Prelooker insisted on making public appearances 
‘in the mongrel dress which he calls the Russian national dress, but which 
really is not’.°° Volkhovsky, who had scandalized many political emi- 
grants, and British radicals too, by appearing on the London lecture stage 
dressed in a Siberian convict’s gown and manacles‘! was hardly a fit 
person to make this point. By 1900 Prelooker had in any case amended his 
initial line of concentrating on religious reform, and we find him asserting 
that “Religious and Civil Liberty cannot be separated from one another, 
and that the salvation of Russia, like that of any other despotic country, 
lies in the removal of all obstacles to man’s spiritual and material 
welfare’ .*? 

The quarrel between Prelooker and other emigrants, which led to the 
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former’s isolation, undoubtedly also had personal facets. In his editorial 
riposte to the SFRF in the pages of The Anglo-Russian, Prelooker asserted 
that SFRF Russians were ‘spreading against ourselves calumnies ... in an 
unmanly manner, by means of private gossip and insinuation’.’3 The 
‘calumnies’ were never specified, although they must have entailed belittling 
Prelooker’s claim to be an anti-Tsarist — unsurprisingly in view of his own 
admission that he had done his best to work with the authorities’ approval 
while in Russia. It was pointed out that he had not undergone tempering 
by arrest, prison or exile,** and some went so far as to allege financial or 
other personal motives for his campaign.‘5 Perhaps Prelooker’s gift for 
self-publicity aroused hostility too. We can see this at work in the securing 
of a ‘scoop’ for The Anglo-Russian’s fourth issue: an interview with George 
Meredith. Actually, the ‘interview’ reads much more like a conversation 
between equals than between an exalted subject (Meredith was, after all, 
president of the Society of Authors at this time) and a struggling journalist. 
Prelooker had in fact manufactured the interview out of a private conver- 
sation with Meredith, who objected to all interviews.°* 

In his story Semite and Slav,*’ Prelooker places a Jewish Russian in a 
similar situation and seems to imply that antisemitism entered into it: in 
the story, the Slavic Russian emigrant tells the Jew, before a British salon 
audience, ‘You are no Russian: you are only a Jew’. If this was Prelooker’s 
feeling, then he was undoubtedly mistaken: not only in the Russian anti- 
Tsarist movement as a whole, but specifically in the Free Russia group, 
Jews participated side by side and on an equal footing with other Russians 
— D.V. Soskice, for instance. 

However, there were attempts on both sides to overcome the damaging 
division. In 1898, the Free Russia group made overtures to effect a merger 
of the warring sides, which fell through after some months of nego- 
tiation.** Again, from 1898 to 1906, The Anglo-Russian carried news 
about the SFRF during the summer months when Free Russia stopped 
publishing.*? Prelooker also lectured from the same platform as Free 
Russia speakers on at least one occasion. 

Perhaps the SFRF group were annoyed by Prelooker’s dilatoriness on 
the issue of terrorism: they were, by their own assertion, the heirs of the 
terroristic People’s Will party. As we saw above, The Anglo-Russian began 
by unequivocally condemning political violence (see pages 53-4). Item six 
of its programme promised it would ‘point out the dangers of all ill- 
calculated attempts at violent revolution’.*! On the other hand, he was 
staunch in defending the vicarious terrorist V. L. Burtsev? who in 1898 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment for incitement to regicide. 
He expressed the hope that ‘it does not imply the inauguration of a system 
to limit free exchange of opinion on political questions’® and quoted the 
examples of the former assassins Stepniak and Vera Zasulich, who had lived 
in London for years unmolested. On the other hand, later in 1908 Prelooker 
argued that such violence was simply a response to governmental shows 


of strength: 
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after ... innumerable ... facts of the cruellest punishment meted out 
to Russian citizens for simply daring to express their opinions, who 
can still consciously condemn the Russian citizen who finds physical 
force and violence the only means, under the autocratic regime, for 
opposing and tempering the violence of the government? 


He was careful, though, to condemn terrorism as ‘an abomination in all 
countries governed by bodies elected and placed in authority by the people 
themselves’.® Since this was precisely the argument employed by the Free 
Russia people themselves in order to gain respectable British support, it 
is difficult to see why the issue of terrorism should have been a bone of 
contention and one is once again forced to turn back to personalities as 
the basis of the disagreement between these two sides who were constantly 
stressing agreement and unity as essential in the revolutionary anti-Tsarist 
struggle. 

With other anti-Tsarist groups, Prelooker was closer to practising the 
tolerance he preached in the abstract. He thought Russian socialists very 
premature: 


Will they ever learn the simple evident fact that before discussing plans 
for the internal arrangements of a strongly locked-up house and the 
distribution of the furniture therein, one first of all must discuss how 
to obtain the master-key and effect an entrance into the forbidden 
premises? 


But he was still ready to engage in debate with leftists and frequently did 
so. He spoke at anarchists’ clubs — for example, the Arbeter Fraint group 
— on several occasions and debated amicably ‘for hours’ the merits or 
otherwise of individual terrorism.” Similarly although he wrote frequently 
and reverently of Tolstoy, the great man’s followers could provoke his 
exasperation: ‘How long indeed will Tolstoists continue to live in cloudland 
[sic] aiming thence ‘‘at the spread of love and lofty morality’’, whilst the 
human ogre is devouring systematically his numerous victims?’.® Indeed, 
when the unity of the anti-Tsarist forces became urgently topical, from 
January 1904, The Anglo-Russian carried a series of articles in Russian 
urging that unity which was in fact largely achieved in the October 1904 
meeting of Socialist and constitutionalist opponents of Tsarism in Paris, 
and was so important a factor in the temporary success of the 1905 
revolution. 


III 


As section II makes clear, Prelooker was not entirely at home in the field 
of emigrant party politics: he ‘is not closely identified with any Russian 
political party, for the very reason that he considers them all necessary and 
inevitable, as so many spokes on the wheel of progress’.©’ In Britain as he 
had been in Russia, Prelooker was also interested in other issues, notably 
women’s rights and the struggle for peace. After 1910, the proportion of 
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Prelooker in Odessa. The caption reads: “You understand? “Simchat Torah” is a 
festival of joy at the acceptance of God’s Law, and this young puppy dares to 
assert that there’s nothing to be especially joyful about! Out with him! 
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Prelooker in Russian costume, Edinburgh, early 1890s 


An evening with Count Tolstoy and Rubinstein, Edinburgh, 1894 
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Marriage ceremony at a Russian bazaar organised by Prelooker, Hastings, 1896 
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Prelooker on women’s suffrage march in the 1920s 


Prelooker in January 1935 
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The Anglo-Russian devoted to Russia declined in favour of these other 
issues. As early as February 1903 a whole page each month was occupied 
by a column entitled ‘Women Among The Nations’, written by Mrs Frances 
Swiney,’° while in the paper’s later years Prelooker was a member of a 
birth-control organization called the League of Isis, founded by the same 
Mrs Swiney, which could also call on space in The Anglo-Russian.”! 
Another collaborator from the early days was Lady Florence Dixie.” 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee called forth a panegyric to ‘the most 
womanly Queen and the most Queenly woman in all history’.” 

But Prelooker did not find the British suffragette movement impressive: 
‘in their militant methods, especially in the use of the bomb and of the 
hunger strike, English Suffragettes have been much influenced by the 
example of Russian revolutionary terrorists’, he wrote in 1913,” although 
the Russian woman revolutionary was more serious — ‘we do not see her 
striving after ‘‘bloomers’’ or cross-saddle riding, or a gentleman’s front 
and collar, or smoking cigarettes etc ... The Russian ‘‘New Woman’’ ... 
seriously strives first of all to acquire knowledge so long denied to her, then 
to become an independent factor in life ... in order better to serve her 
country’.’> He hailed as a triumph in The Anglo-Russian the election of 
women M.P.s to the Finnish Diet in 1907.” 

In 1908, as a protest at his wife’s disqualification from voting, Prelooker 
refused to pay his rates and at Horsham Magistrates Court his furniture 
was ordered to be seized. The Women’s Social and Political Union sent 
down two speakers to take advantage of the crowd which gathered to watch 
the police in the act of distraining, but the law wisely decided to postpone 
their action and Prelooker settled the bill before this became necessary.” 
In 1912, he joined the Men’s International Alliance for Women’s Suffrage, 
and attended its first Congress in that year as the Russian delegate, writing 
an account of the occasion, More Light On The Woman Question.” 
The following year, he was a delegate for the Alliance at the XX Universal 
Peace Congress at The Hague, where he caused a great furore by insisting 
on tabling a motion calling for the irenic influence of women to make itself 
felt in international affairs.”? The women’s suffrage line was not popular 
with everyone, however, and Prelooker lost subscribers over his support 
for it." 

Another interest of Prelooker’s in the field of politics generally was in 
the international peace and arbitration movement which sprang up in the 
years before 1914, and of which the Union of Democratic Control is perhaps 
the best-known example. In 1898, he publicized in The Ang/o-Russian an 
organization founded in 1896 by Dr Bertha Skeat, the International 
Brotherhood, which enrolled individuals from any country who were 
determined to oppose war and maintain international friendship. The 
organization, or Prelooker’s connection with it, seems to have ceased by 
the end of the year.*! A little later, it was the Brotherhood Association, 
a body preaching a cooperative, non-competitve economy, using barter as 
the basis of exchange, with a General Store and Labour Exchange situated 
in London. This too was a short-lived link. 
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Apart from these connections, Prelooker’s main engagement with 
pacifism was through Anglo-Russian relations, a subject about which The 
Anglo-Russian naturally had a great deal to say. Although its credo (see 
pp. 53-4) aimed at ‘removing ... divisions’, it also contained a strong 
condemnation of Russian autocracy, leaving the reader in some doubt. If 
divisions were to be removed, why emphasize the ‘irresponsible autocracy’? 
And if concerned to condemn Tsarism, with which other Russia was it 
proposed to improve relations? 

The answer came in a leader, ‘Russia the Friend and Russia the Foe of 
England’, published in the March 1898 number.*® Russia the friend of 
England was National Russia — the nation, society, the people, above all 
the peasantry — which needed hands for the development of Russia’s vast 
natural resources. Russia the foe of England was Official Russia — the 
court, the officials, the state — which needed /ands for the building of 
palaces and for hunting, and therefore was constantly looking to expand 
Russian territory. A short story in a later issue, ‘The Lion and the Bear’ ,* 
carried the theme, which was a constant one in The Anglo-Russian, a stage 
further, showing how the propaganda campaign in Britain might help. 
A bear and a lion were captured by Nick and Vick respectively, and 
caged. The lion is allowed to leave the cage, receives kind treatment and 
becomes tame, whereas the bear is ill-treated, caged up and becomes violent. 
At the end of the story, the lion frees the bear and teaches him to behave 
well. 

The policy, then, was to arouse hostility to Tsarism and its policies, 
encourage Russian revolutionaries and discourage British apologists of 
autocracy. One such was Harry de Windt, the writer and traveller, who 
praised Tsarist Siberia until being snowed up in a remote village caused 
him to complain, prompting Prelooker to retort that de Windt was blind 
to the misfortunes of the Russian population, ‘seeing hardships only when 
they befall himself’.** Another was John Foster Fraser, who in a public 
debate with Prelooker depicted Siberia as a fine healthy spot peopled with 
humane officials and happy convicts: Prelooker demolished him by 
reference to George Kennan’s classic study.’ Yet another was the radical 
journalist W. T. Stead, influenced by Mme Novikova (the pro-Tsarist 
propagandist), who in 1898 was granted an interview with the Tsar and 
wrote a glowing account of his personal and political charms, supporting 
Nicholas’ pilgrimage for peace, the so-called ‘war against war’, and was 
roundly condemned for naiveté by Prelooker: ‘a tree is known by its fruit, 
and I have tasted that fruit which was and still is bitter to me’.8’ The issue 
of the newspaper containing Stead’s interview was censored in Russia, 
enabling Prelooker to point out gleefully two months later that the purpose 
of the ban was to prevent Russians even discovering that foreign newspapers 
can actually urge a policy on their governments!*®* Nonetheless, the tone 
of the criticism of Stead was relatively friendly, as ‘in England his praise 
of the Czar’s ‘‘blue eyes’’, baritone voice and many private virtues re- 
mained harmless effusions which have not perceptibly influenced public 
opinion’ .®? 
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But it was the positive side of this policy — making Russian national 

life familiarly exotic and therefore interesting — which Prelooker pursued 
most vigorously. Russian bazaars, concerts, exhibitions, lectures and 
pageants were organized in profusion, demonstrating just how fashionable 
things Russian were becoming in the quarter-century before 1917: even 
Russian music broke through the Austro-German tariff barrier! For 
Prelooker, it all started in Edinburgh with the organization of concert- 
lectures, tea ceremonies and fancy-dress events. Then, in Hastings in the 
summer of 1896, he organized a Russian bazaar at which ‘the artists and 
stallholders consented to Russianise their names and appeared in the printed 
programmes as Madame Atkinsonoff, Mlle Dobsonskaya, Melles 
Popevitch, etc.’.?! Then, in July 1897, a Russian concert-lecture was held 
in London, at which Prelooker gave an interval talk about Russian life, 
where ‘strains of poetry and music are so rare and far between [sic] while 
sighs and weeping sadden the passer-by everywhere’, and all the artistes 
wore different Russian costumes. ‘Mr Percy Hewitt, as a volunteer of a 
Russian infantry regiment, was most attractive personally’ .°? His costume 
was reused in 1899 to clothe a newsvendor whom Prelooker employed to 
publicize The Anglo-Russian in Central London.” 

The newspaper itself also reflected this fascination in its first issues by 
making great play of local colour — Russian customs and sayings, even 
some Russian words left untranslated in the English text. Russian tea- 
drinking was a focus of especial interest, perhaps because it seemed an island 
of similarity in an ocean of Anglo-Russian differences. Prelooker’s article 
on it referred to Russian tea throughout as stakan chayoo (a glass of 
tea).°* Prelooker adapted his ‘pitch’ to the demands of his audience, 
mocking other emigrants’ ‘inability to adapt themselves to the ways of an 
ordinary English orthodox audience, which will not exert itself to strain 
their [sic] nerves in listening to foreign half-Dutch English, unless some 
special‘attractions are offered to them’.* 

Perhaps the biggest of Prelooker’s special attractions was ‘Moscow 
in Eastbourne’, originally intended to be a Russian Bazaar in London 
to counter the Tsar’s pilgrimage for peace. Four months later, the 
event was switched to Eastbourne in September and became much more 
ambitious, with the aim of ‘reproducing as accurately as possible the 
Moscow Cremlin, the famous Winter Palace, a Russian Village, the Nijni- 
Novgorod Fair, and such minor Russian views as would be quite a novelty 
in this country’, accompanied by sales of Russian peasant handicrafts (a 
warehouse established in Edinburgh the previous year assured a steady 
supply of these), ‘Siberian convict parties’, ‘marriage ceremonies’, etc.” 
‘Moscow in Eastbourne’ was a success. It ran into October and made a 
profit for the RRS.” Accounts for the exhibition were scrupulously kept 
and published in The Anglo-Russian, as was Prelooker’s wont; one 
biographer ascribes this practice to rumours doubting his financial probity 
current during his Scottish campaign.! 

In the wake of ‘Moscow in Eastbourne’, Prelooker organized by popular 
demand a Russian Reading Circle there. The Anglo-Russian reported on 
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its first two meetings, at which members were taught to pronounce the 
Russian letter shch and the word shchi (cabbage soup), which they “pro- 
nounced in a most perfect manner’, and heard a talk by Prelooker on 
Tolstoy. ! 

Of course, had the RRS itself been more active, much of this frenetic 
peripheral activity might have produced more sympathy for Russian 
liberation. However, after a good start in 1895, the RRS rapidly descended 
into obscurity, at least as far as its founder’s monthly magazine was 
concerned. In The Anglo-Russian’s first year, we find reports of RRS 
branches being set up in London, Birmingham, Brighton, Hastings, 
Eastbourne! and Llandrindod Wells.!3 An RRS pamphlet was pub- 
lished early in 1899, Count Tolstoy on Flogged and Floggers, and a further 
one was announced written by V. M. Zhuk (a Free Russia contributor) 
entitled Martyrology of the Russian Press.'* Articles of this title appeared 
in The Anglo-Russian,' but no pamphlet seems to have been published 
of them. 

In February 1900, The Anglo-Russian announced that the committee 
of the RRS had instructed Prelooker to organize a conference in London 
in May ‘to discuss the practical methods of furthering the cause of Freedom 
of Conscience in Russia’.!% The conference took place on 9 May 1900, its 
bona fides given the castiron guarantee of the presence of a Russian police 
agent masquerading as a correspondent of the radical evening paper The 
Echo. The resolutions of the conference were, however, surprisingly banal. 
It was decided to circulate literature in Russian advocating civil liberties 
to Russians abroad and at home, to publish periodicals in Western 
European languages in order to inform public opinion there, and to unite 
all organizations working for the cause under one Central Committee. 
All these aims had been proclaimed by Free Russia for some time, its 
representatives stayed away,'°’ and no more was heard of the conference 
or its resolutions. 

One explanation for this may be that Prelooker’s interests had now begun 
to turn towards a more profitable management of the British interest in 
Russia which he had helped to arouse. He was by now trying to make a go of 
the Ruscan Press Agency, and would shortly found a Russian Residential 
Institute. From 1899 onwards, with increasing Tsarist encroachments on 
Finnish autonomy, The Anglo-Russian began to take a sympathetic 
interest in Finnish affairs.'°8 In 1900, Ruscan was set up to cater for the 
growing demand for news of Russian oppression in Finland. It had a 
chief correspondent in Stockholm, and Prelooker was the chief editor 
based in London. However, other sources of supply supplanted it in an 
inevitably small market — a magazine called Finland had started publi- 
cation in 1899 — and after two years Ruscan was given up! although 
articles on Finland continued to appear in The Anglo-Russian from time 
to time (see p. 57). 

The Russian Residential Institute, of which Prelooker was principal, 
opened in mid-1902 in ‘healthy Upper Norwood’ (according to its 
prospectus) in a large house called ‘Rossiana’. Its purpose was to 
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provide an environment in which only Russian was spoken, but without 
‘Russian shtshee, or Samovar tea with lemon, or indeed anything with an 
untoward look about it ... unless by request’.!!° The Institute was aimed 
mainly at army officers, apparently; but the Boer War reduced demand, 
as no doubt did Prelooker’s pro-Boer stand in The Anglo-Russian (it 
also gave rise to cancelled subscriptions),''! and the Institute quietly 
closed. !!2 

In contrast, Prelooker’s artistic efforts were more fruitful. In 1903, Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree staged a dramatic version of Tolstoy’s novel 
Resurrection in London, and Prelooker was approached to recruit a Russian 
choir for the production, it proving too expensive to ship a choir over from 
Russia.''3 The choir proved to be a major attraction of the production and 
toured with it as well as giving other performances.!'4 Prelooker also 
turned his hand to producing Anglo-Russian fiction. The magazine 
carried from its seventh number to December 1901 a novel called From the 
Stage to the Cross. The first three chapters were by the Victorian popular 
novelist Annabel Gray, but Prelooker took over without explanation 
thereafter. The plot is highly complicated and of no great significance: two 
aspects of the novel do, however, deserve comment in this essay. The 
first is that, as in his factual studies of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment (Heroes and Heroines, etc.), Prelooker writes about it as it was 
in the period when he first became aware of it, the 1870s; several episodes 
in the novel — the revolutionaries’ conference at Lipovki, the ‘Process of 
the 6S’ — are only slightly altered from their historical originals. Yet the 
Western World he describes, in which Russian revolutionaries lecture to 
huge, sympathetic audiences and set up societies to rope the West into the 
struggle, is entirely that of the 1890s and 1900s in which Prelooker was 
active. The second point is the prominent role given to women in the move- 
ment as in the novel: both chief characters are women, both are depicted 
of much finer stuff than the men around them, who are stupid or venial 
or worse, and both are influenced to join the movement by the example 
of other women. 

At the beginning of 1913, The Anglo-Russian changed from a monthly 
to a quarterly publication: Prelooker explained that ‘I feel as if I had 
practically said all I had to say of interest both to Russians and to English- 
men’.!!5 He had taken British nationality in 1909,''° and his interests had 
broadened out considerably over time. In its ‘New Series’, the magazine 
contained little that was specifically Russian. Its main fields now were 
women’s suffrage and international affairs generally. It stopped publication 
in June 1914, but readers must have felt the end drawing near some time 
before. 

Prelooker’s activities did not end with it, however: he continued demon- 
strating for women’s rights into the 1920s; was prominent in the Societe 
Internationale de Philologie, Sciences et Beaux-Arts, a learned society 
whose president he became in 1916-7 and from which he broke, acrimoni- 
ously, in 1920;'!7 and became a leading figure in Turcophile circles in 
Britain, entrusted with the establishment of the Société Franco-Ottomane 
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by its sister Anglo-Ottoman Society. He was for a time a member of the 
Ethical Society, resigning at an anti-semitic incident.''® His views on Soviet 
Russia, as far as we know of them, were by no means of unalloyed hostility: 
indeed, he was sympathetic to those in Britain who were trying to put a 
stop to intervention as his letter to the ‘rebel consul’ Douglas Young 
shows.!'!9 He continued to write, although without being published.'”° He 
died on 24 October 1935. 

The contrast between Prelooker’s position at the turn of the century and 
his neglect today is striking. After Stepniak and Kropotkin, he was probably 
the best-known Russian at work on British soil, as Guy Roslyn, the veteran 
Communist Thomas Bell and Helena Frank all testify.!2! But he went 
against the grain of his time: a New Israelite when Zionism flourished, a 
constitutionalist when revolution was on the agenda, a pacifist as the war- 
drums throbbed. He was not unique in this, and being no prophet or 
visionary, must be content with a minor rank: but even this would be more 
fitting than his present neglect. 


JOHN SLATTER 
University of Durham 
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Personal communication to the present author by Mr Morris Sanders. 

Letter to Douglas Young of 22 Dec. 1918 commending the latter’s ‘courageous and frank 
statements on the Allies’ action in North Russia’, quoted in Andrew Rothstein, When 
Britain Invaded Soviet Russia: The consul who rebelled (London, 1979), pp. 119-120. 
In perhaps his last interview (Hastings and St Leonards Observer, 30 March 1935), 
Prelooker stated that he was designing panels for use in schools to reinforce road safety. 
These designs, together with the MSs and TSs of some of the unpublished works mentioned 
in his Who Was Who 1929-40 entry (loc. cit), can be found in the Jaakoff Prelooker 
Collection. 

Roslyn, op. cit., p. 1 (he ‘no doubt largely contributed to public enlightenment and interest 
in’ Russia): Tom Bell, Pioneering Days (London, 1941), p. 148 (‘the stories of ... Jaakoff 
Prelooker I had told over and over again in the course of my propaganda work’): Frank, 
op. cit., p. 16 (‘No other Russian amongst us has been more successful than he in stirring 
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Felix Volkhovsky in London, 1890-1914 


Felix Volkhovsky (1846-1914), Russian revolutionary and journal- 
ist, escaped from Siberian exile in 1889. A year later he settled in 
London where he spent the rest of his life. A significant figure in 
Russian socialist circles in the 1870s, he assumed two tasks in 
English emigration. One was rallying Western public opinion 
against Tsarism; the other was attempting to convince the Russian 
revolutionary opposition to work together to secure a constitution 
for their country. His accomplishments in England have been 
overlooked because he worked in the shadow of the more well- 
known Russian émigré, Stepniak. 


Felix Vadimovich Volkhovsky died in his modest flat in the Fulham Road 
on Sunday, 2 August 1914, in the twenty-fifth year of his exile in London. 
The announcement of his death which appeared in The Times two days 
later escaped the notice of most readers who anxiously turned to the news 
columns inside to read of Germany’s ultimatum to Belgium and of 
England’s impending entry into the war. Writing in the St Petersburg 
Russkoe Bogatstvo six weeks later, N.S. Rusanov claimed 


Only because of the events of world-wide importance which have 
engrossed the attention of social figures and the broad public alike 
has his death passed with comparatively little notice, since he enjoyed 
a remarkable popularity not only among Russian socialists but among 
progressive-minded circles in England. ... But the memory of 
Volkhovsky will not die among those who have not forgotten in the 
roar and noise of the moment, the great and sacred interests of the 
working masses, the value of freedom and the significance of the 
human personality. ! 


Rusanov was wrong, for out of the roar and noise of the Great War a 
Leninist Russia was to emerge which scorned Volkhovsky’s brand of 
Socialism as ‘a mixture of old populism and western European oppor- 
tunism’,? or even more unfairly, ignored it altogether. In postwar England 
as well, where the new Russia was perceived as a frightening challenge to 
peace. the Empire and social stability, many hastened to forget how eagerly 
they had supported Volkhovsky’s attacks on the Russia of the Tsars.* He 
was fated not to take his place alongside Kossuth, Mazzini, Herzen and 
the rest of that company of exiles that it was England’s pride to harbour 
and encourage, but, instead, to subside into obscurity. 

Yet Volkhovsky deserves better than this. On the one hand his career 
stretches over practically the entire span of pre-revolutionary Russian 
Socialism. As one commentator has noted, ‘His life was a short history 
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of the Russian revolutionary movement.’4 Equally important, during his 
twenty-five years in England, he was at the centre of a successful campaign 
to acquaint the country with the evils of the Tsarist system and to induce 
public opinion not only to support the victims of that system’s persecution 
but to press for its reform or abolishment. 

Volkhovsky was born in 1846 in the province of Poltava in the Russian 
Ukraine. His family on both sides were landlords and in Russia in 1846 that 
meant serf-owners. He repeatedly was to claim that he became a revolution- 
ary at the age of seven when he witnessed the beating of one of his maternal 
grandfather’s serfs. The strongest influence in his early life was his mother. 
She doted on him as her only surviving child but also imbued him with a 
sense of his own worth and an appreciation of the common brotherhood 
of men of every station. He was educated at schools in St Petersburg and 
Odessa, and in 1863, together with his mother, journeyed to Moscow where 
he entered the Faculty of Law at Moscow University. 

In 1867 along with a friend, German Lopatin, he organized the ‘Society 
of the Ruble’ whose aim was to distribute books to the Russian peasantry. 
Volkhovsky claimed that at this time he had no ‘formal Socialistic ideas, 
or any wish forcibly to overthrow the existing order.’ In February 1868 
he was arrested and detained without trial for seven months. The following 
April he was again arrested, this time for alleged complicity in the plots 
of the terrorist Nechaev and, though ultimately acquitted on all charges, 
spent twenty-six months in prison awaiting trial. 

Upon his release from prison in the fall of 1871 he met Nikolai 
Chaikovskii who was just then setting up his propaganda circle in the 
capital, St Petersburg. The Chaikovskii circle was similar to Lopatin’s and 
Volkhovsky’s ‘Society of the Ruble’ in that it was composed of young intel- 
lectuals who hoped to tutor the Russian masses, but it differed in two 
important respects. First it was a larger and more effective organization 
which ultimately developed links with like-minded groups in cities through- 
out Russia. Secondly, it was avowedly revolutionary in that it sought to 
develop in the popular consciousness an awareness of the fundamental 
irrationality and unfairness of the Russian social order and to prepare the 
people for a revolution. 

Chaikovskii has left a vivid portrait of the 25-year-old Volkhovsky. His 
years in prison had aged him enormously. His hair had gone white, he was 
almost deaf, spoke in a cracked voice and suffered from splitting headaches. 
Chaikovskii noted that ‘He had no influence on the activities of our own 
group, to us he seemed a political radical, at a time when we considered 
ourselves socialist-narodniks.’® 

By ‘socialist-narodnik’ Chaikovskii meant to describe the dominant 
mode of revolutionary thought of the educated youth of Russia in the 1870s. 
A specifically Russian variety of Socialism, nativist and romantic, it held 
that the Russian masses possessed an immanent genius not only for 
revolutionary action but for constructing a better and fairer society than 
that imposed upon them by their traditional masters who were corrupted 
by power and deracinated by the influences of an alien West. 
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Volkhovsky shortly left the capital and sought to repair his broken health 
in the south of Russia. Eventually he settled, with his young bride, in Odessa 
where he found employment as a clerk to the city council. Here in 1873 
he organized another circle which numbered among its members the future 
regicide Andrei Zhelyabov. This circle has been described as ‘unmistakably 
narodnik’, propagandist in aim, and indifferent or hostile to political 
questions.’ 

Volkhovsky was arrested for the last time in August 1874 in connection 
with the movement ‘to the people,’ the first mass attempt by Russian 
intellectuals to carry on propaganda among the peasants in the countryside. 
By the fall of that year the Russian government had seized 770 young 
propagandists of whom 193, including Volkhovsky, were brought to trial 
in November 1877, after three years of preliminary detention. Volkhovsky 
was among the 58 found guilty at this famous ‘trial of the 193.’ An 
attempted escape and his refractory conduct before the court brought 
Volkhovsky a stiff sentence: deprivation of personal and civil rights and 
a life term in exile in Siberia. 

After three and a half years in Tyukalinsk, Volkhovsky was transferred 
to Tomsk where he remained until the spring of 1889. In Tomsk he wrote 
for the local newspaper, the Sibirskaya Gazeta, and renewed his acquaint- 
ance with another exile, Leonid Shishko, who subsequently was to become 
his colleague and collaborator in London. He remarried, his first wife 
having died of tuberculosis in 1875 while he was awaiting trial, but this 
marriage ended tragically as well when his wife broke under the strain of 
exile life and shot herself in December 1887. Then in the spring of 1889, 
his youngest daughter died of pneumonia. In the midst of these domestic 
tragedies Volkhovsky received a further blow when the government closed 
the Sibirskaya Gazeta and systematically began to exclude him from every 
substantial settlement in Siberia. How long he had been contemplating the 
possibility of escape from Siberia is uncertain but this redoubled persecution 
was the factor that moved him to action.® He slipped away from Irkutsk 
in August, 1889, and, posing as a retired army officer, made his way by 
Amur steamer to Vladivostok and thence via Japan to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, the western terminus of the recently completed Canadian Pacific 
Railway, where he landed on 22 November 1889. 

In 1886 George Kennan, who was gathering material for a series of 
articles on the Siberian exile system, had come to Tomsk. Volkhovsky was 
his primary contact with the local exile community. The two men formed 
a fast friendship and carried on a sporadic correspondence through May 
1889.9 It has been suggested that Kennan encouraged Volkhovsky to 
escape, but there is no indication of this in the surviving correspondence, 
and Kennan claimed that he was totally surprised when he learned in late 
November 1889 that Volkhovsky was in Vancouver.!° 

Kennan’s articles on Siberia and the exile system began to appear in the 
Century Magazine in December 1887 and ran monthly from May 1888 to 
November 1889. The series created a sensation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Not only did it acquaint the world with the atrocities of the Russian penal 
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system and evoke widespread sympathy for its victims, it provoked a storm 
of indignation towards the government that employed such measures, and 
for the first time induced public opinion in the West to concede a measure 
of legitimacy to the Russian revolutionary movement. 

Kennan’s articles were literally Volkhovsky’s passport to freedom. In 
Vladivostok he rushed aboard an English ship and after explaining to the 
captain that he was a fugitive without papers, he produced a photograph 
of Kennan bearing a warm endorsement which the latter had sent him in 
Irkutsk. On the strength of this unorthodox documentation, he was 
smuggled below and kept hidden until the ship cleared port."! 

After a brief reunion with Kennan in New York, Volkhovsky settled in 
Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario where he wrote and lectured about his 
revolutionary career and planned to create a movement which in all 
important respects anticipated the aims and methods of the Society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom which he was later to work for and help direct 
in England. He wrote to Kennan describing his plans. 


The goals of this committee and those of the organization which is 
to be called into existence by its initiatives can be defined thusly: ‘the 
material and moral support of the movement which is going forward 
in Russia on behalf of the acquisition of political and civil rights and 
also the support of the people who have suffered because of their 
participation in it, as well as their families, and the acquainting of 
the English-speaking nations with Russia, with the state of affairs in 
it and with the progress of the liberation movement’. !2 


After only eight months in Canada Volkhovsky abandoned his campaign 
and moved to England where, except for a few brief intervals, he was to 
remain for the rest of his life. Three considerations prompted him to make 
this move. First, he was unable to gain strong enough backing from Kennan 
for his work in Canada. Kennan, profiting from the immense success of 
his Century series, was engaged in a hectic lecture tour, speaking up to five 
nights a week in cities across North America. He had neither the time nor 
the energy to lend the help that Volkhovsky believed would be essential 
if his campaign to mobilize Canadian public opinion were to succeed. 
Another consideration was Volkhovsky’s concern for the safety of his 
daughter, Vera, whom he had left behind in the care of friends when he 
made his escape to the Pacific. He was filled with anxiety for Vera’s fate 
and, although he believed that the effectiveness of his work would be 
enormously enhanced if he could disclose his true identity, he stuck to the 
pseudonym Felix Brant throughout his stay in Canada out of fear that the 
Russian authorities would seize the girl to use as a pawn against him. 
Kennan, through his contacts at the American legation in St Petersburg, 
was able to arrange a plan to smuggle Vera abroad. The escape route, 
however, was the opposite to that which Volkhovsky had taken; it ran 
westward through Russia to Europe. As soon as Volkhovsky heard that 
the plan was in motion he was consumed with impatience to shorten the 
time and space that separated him from his daughter. 
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The nearer the time approaches when I can expect my little girl in 

Europe, the more I am tortured by worry and impatience, and to be 

in Europe when she comes out of Russia means to hasten the meeting 

ark by two or three weeks, and perhaps I can even do something to 
elp.33 


Subsequently Volkhovsky would claim that his desire to be near the ‘field 
of operations’ during Vera’s rescue was the decisive factor in his move to 
England,'* but it seems likely that just as important a reason was the 
urgent invitation of Stepniak. 

Sergei Mikhailovich Kravchinskii, better known by the pseudonym 
Stepniak which he adopted in his writings for a Western audience, had been 
living in England since 1884. In the winter of 1889/90, after years of effort 
and no doubt because of the interest that Kennan’s articles had created, 
Stepniak finally succeeded in attracting the sponsorship of a group of 
influential Englishmen to form the Society of the Friends of Russian 
Freedom (SFRF) for the purpose of exposing the offical injustice of the 
Tsarist government and of acquainting the British public with the plight 
of political, religious and ethnic dissenters within the Russian Empire.!5 

Volkhovsky had first met Stepniak in the fall of 1873 and had sheltered 
him from the police. A year later when Volkhovsky himself was arrested, 
Stepniak in turn tried to rescue him but the plan failed. He subsequently 
~accompanined Volkhovsky’s wife to Italy during her final illness. 

Now after fifteen years Stepniak warmly welcomed Volkhovsky’s 
appearance in emigration not only as an old friend but as a valuable 
collaborator with the necessary background and skills to strengthen the 
bond of sympathy that was emerging between Western public opinion and 
the Russian revolutionary movement. ‘Of all, literally of all, the comrades 
that I know no one can carry out this role better than you,’ Stepniak wrote. 
‘We have often thought about you these last days precisely in that sense, 
and suddenly, by the will of providence, here you are!’!* 

By mid-April 1890, while still pursuing his plans to organize a Canadian 
movement, Volkhovsky had come to feel that the agitation in England was 
of greater importance. He wrote to Kennan: 


I am not against the publication of an organ in America. I, in fact, 
wrote to Sergei that this was necessary and if he there in London was 
closer to European Russian, then we here are closer to several parts 
of Siberia. I only want to explain that the success of London is of 
primary importance, largely because of the nearness of the place to 
St. Petersburg as well as the fact that the great bulk of Russians who 
visit abroad circulate around Europe but hardly any around America. 
Thus if America will play, as it probably will, a leading role in the 
cause of Russian freedom through monetary and other material aid 
to Russian lovers of freedom ... still London, Paris, Zurich and 
Geneva inevitably will play the leading role in forging tight ties with 
Russian society and in the dissemination inside Russia of the free 
printed word. That is all I am saying. It is very probable moreover 
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that the London committe will in all respects occupy the first place 
(this is not my wish but only my construing of the facts) because it 
is in existence and acts while in America there is still nothing — and 
God knows when there will be.!” 


Writing from London shortly after his arrival, Volkhovsky gave Kennan 
his assessment of the relative strength of sympathy for the cause in England 
and America: 


With all of the interest in Russian affairs in England, there is still not 
such a widespread awareness as in America. The affair of Russian 
freedom is very well set up here. The Committee of the Friends of 
R. Freedom are powerful and influential; the friends of the Russian 
movement are of such a sort that there is no need for us to take refuge 
in religious compromises and political cajolery as is necessary in 
America and especially in Canada. But the shame of it is that every- 
thing in England is done with unusual slowness and that, if here the 
sympathy for the Russian movement is deeper and is held in a more 
influential circle of people, on the other hand this circle is not wide.'® 


To widen the circle of sympathy the SFRF set up as its major under- 
taking the monthly newspaper Free Russia. In an article in the second 
number of Free Russia Robert Spence Watson, the chairman of the SFRF, 
explained that although the direction of the Society was in the hands of ° 
Englishmen, ‘in order that the work may be thorough and practical, and 
that the facts given may be accurate, and that the opinions expressed may 
be founded upon experience and not merely the result of speculation — 
the men upon whom the immediate duties of editorship devolve are them- 
selves Russian.’!9 

A great part of this work, in fact, devolved upon Volkhovsky. Stepniak 
made him associate editor almost immediately and he assumed full control 
of the paper during Stepniak’s lecture tour to the United States in the winter 
of 1890/91. After Stepniak’s death in a railway accident in December 1895, 
Volkhovsky was to carry on the editorship, except for two or three brief 
interludes, until his own death in August 1914. 

Free Russia was published monthly until 1905 and then appeared with 
steadily diminishing frequency. The paper survived Volkhovsky by only 
six months. While there is no doubt that the tone and approach of Free 
Russia was set by Stepniak, it is equally clear that Volkhovsky sympathized 
with and followed the line established by him. The authorship of unsigned 
leaders that appear in Free Russia before Stepniak’s death can only be 
tentatively ascribed to him or to Volkhovsky on the basis of stylistic 
peculiarities. Indeed, one of the greatest impediments to an adequate 
appreciation of Volkhovsky’s own contribution in acquainting the West 
with the truth about Russia was the general view that he was Stepniak’s 
alter ego and epigone. 

A perceptive assessment of the work of the SFRF has claimed that ‘the 
task which Free Russia set itself was in a word, ‘Kennan-ite’.’2° This is 
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correct, as far as it goes, but Free Russia was never content merely to evoke 
the outrage of its readership at the cruelty of the Tsarist system. It continu- 
ally sought for ways to channel that outrage into material support for the 
victims of that system and moral support to its opponents. 

The first successful mass campaign coordinated by Free Russia was the 
famine relief drive of 1891/2, when it managed to establish itself at the 
centre of a humanitarian appeal for the collection and dispatch of aid to 
private Russian philanthropic agencies that were attempting to deal with 
the disastrous consequences of the failed harvest of 1891. In 1896/7 
Volkhovsky was editor during the most successful of Free Russia’s crusades, 
an appeal on behalf of workers involved in the St Petersburg textile strikes 
of 1895/6 which is generally regarded as the beginning of a genuine labour 
movement in Russia. A Socialist contingent from the SFRF formed a Joint 
Committee with representatives of British labour that included Tom Mann, 
Will Thorne, Ben Tillett, and James MacDonald among others. Liaison 
was set up with the ILP, the Fabians, and several independent unions and 
several hundred pounds were sent via a clandestine route to the strikers in 
St Petersburg. 

During the years of Volkhovsky’s editorship, Free Russia inspired or 
coordinated dozens of challenges to official Russian policies, ranging from 
petitions with a mere handful of signatures to mass rallies of thousands 
in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square. No doubt much of this reaction would 
have occurred anyway; the issues were handled in the general press, and 
the indignation of English society needed little stimulus, but, in the event, 
it was Free Russia that highlighted the issues and focused the indignation. 

In addition to publishing Free Russia, the SFRF organized public 
lectures, both as a means of reinforcing its appeal and to enhance its slender 
income. Volkhovsky was a natural storyteller, with a dramatic flair and 
a gift for mimicry.*! During his first year in England, receipts from his 
lectures were greater than the total of all the other SFRF lecturers combined. 
In one month (February/March 1891) he garnered £131 in six appearances 
where tickets were sold for as little as threepence.** Much of his success 
can be ascribed to the topicality of his presentation. He spoke on his years 
in Tsarist prisons and on his escape from exile, subjects for which Kennan’s 
articles had created a ready audience. 

Unfortunately, Volkhovsky copied some of the dramatic devices he had 
observed Kennan employing to sensational effect in the US and Canada. 
Kennan would step behind a screen half way through the evening and 
emerge shackled, chained and dressed in a convict suit.” Tricks of this sort 
wrung the maximum response from the popular fascination with Siberian 
horrors, but they risked trivializing the larger issues involved. Stepniak was 
repeatedly urged to incorporate similar effects into his lectures but always 
refused explaining, ‘I am sure that Russians are shaken when they read that 
Kennan dresses up in a convict suit and sings and dances for the audience. 
But what they excuse in an American, they would not forgive in us.’ 
Sadly, Volkhovsky ignored this counsel and appeared before the public in 
chains. It was good for the box office, but the cost was a loss of standing 
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in the eyes of the Russian émigré community, and this was a loss he could 
ill afford. 

The effort to arouse English public opinion was only the more visible 
half of Volkhovsky’s career in London. In coming to London he had 
accepted a second and more difficult assignment: to weld the disparate 
forces of Russian opposition into an effective, unified whole. Here too the 
plan was Stepniak’s but, partly by design and partly by accident, the 
execution fell to Volkhovsky. Stepniak had long felt that the proper strategy 
for Russians opposed to the Tsarist regime was to lay aside antagonism 
arising from differing visions of the shape of post-revolutionary Russia and 
to work together for the attainment of what he saw as the necessary first 
step in any revolutionary transformation, a constitution and civil rights.” 

In explaining to Kennan his motives for going to London, Volkhovsky 
stressed his fitness for the role Stepniak had nominated him to play in 
furthering this strategy. 


The thing is that the whole Russian emigration and all the dissatisfied 
elements of Russia feel the necessity to unite as quickly as possible 
for an amicable general course of action and in particular for the 
founding of a free Russian organ in emigration. But being, unfortu- 
nately, divided into parties they do not know how to come to an agree- 
ment. I stand outside parties and I have many friends in Russia, 
therefore the eyes of the emigration have inevitably turned to me and 
I am sure that my presence alone will greatly help the success of the 
coming together. My position is completely unique and it would be 
a sin against the cause of Russian freedom to scorn it; moreover even 
the personal lines of my character are such that, speaking without 
boastfulness, wherever fate has thrown me — Moscow, Odessa, 
Stavropol, Tyukalinsk, Tomsk — everywhere | either created a circle 
or in another form served as a unifying cement between people.”6 


This passage describes accurately the aims of the Russian Free Press Fund 
(RFPF) that Volkhovsky established in London in 1891. Unfortunately it 
also bears out the axiom that a man is seldom the best judge of his own 
character. For Volkhovsky conspicuously lacked the ability to work 
harmoniously with people of differing temperament or opinion. Stepniak 
possessed this ability to a preeminent degree, but he chose to stay in the 
background of the RFPF’s work because he hesitated to associate himself 
too closely with the explicitly revolutionary and Socialist arguments 
advanced by the Fund. 

Volkhovsky evidently showed a different face to his English friends from 
the one shown to his Russian colleagues. All of the English sources comment 
on the sweetness of his character and the gentleness of his personality, while 
Russians with whom he worked viewed him as acerbic and querulous. At 
one time or another he quarrelled with almost every major figure of the 
London emigration. Emigré life, of course, is notorious forits squabbles, 
but Volkhovsky seems to have provoked more than his share of these. 

A recurring source of friction with Russians was Volkhovsky’s too 
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evident desire to gain entry into middle-class English society. In his 
editorship of Free Russia he had to maintain amicable relations with the 
respectable establishment figures who directed the SFRF, and, beyond that, 
it was in the service of the cause to cultivate the widest range of acquaint- 
ances in leading literary and social circles. Still, the persistence with which 
he pursued the wealthy and the clever of English society and the palpable 
pleasure he felt in their company set him apart from the other émigrés. Even 
the friendly account of Chaikovskii reflects this difference. 


He had little in common with and, in fact, avoided our characteristic 
sloppiness and disorder as well as our clannishness. The impeccable 
correctness of his personal relationships ... brought him close to the 
ideal of the English gentleman and was the reason he had so many 
friends among the English who trusted him explicitly in everything 
and considered him one of their own.”’ 


What Chaikovskii refrains from saying but knew all too well as a partici- 
pant in most of the émigré quarrels of the day, was that by this pattern 
of behaviour Volkhovsky undercut his position within the émigré com- 
munity and hampered his direction of the RFPF. He was repeatedly accused 
of elitism, of turning his back on Russia, and of losing touch with the 
common man, charges that have no basis in fact but which were lent 
credence by his social pretensions.”8 

Apart from establishing successful bookstores in London, Paris, and 
Geneva, the RFPF during the ten years of its existence produced 29 books 
and pamphlets under its own imprint and on its own press. Between 1893 
and 1899 it published a periodical, Letuchie listki. This material was made 
available to Russians travelling abroad, and a significant portion of it was 
sent by legal as well as clandestine routes into Russia. 

The largest Russian-language revolutionary press of its day, the Fund’s 
receipts by the mid-1890s averaged over £400 a year. In material terms it 
was a bigger and more profitable operation than Free Russia. In the 
development of Russian revolutionary thought, it clearly anticipated the 
position of the immensely successful Osvobozhdenie, the liberal émigré 
newspaper established in Stuttgart in 1901 that orchestrated the tactical 
alliance between Russian liberals and Socialists which led to the success of 
the 1905 revolution. 

As was to be the case with Osvobozhdenie, however, there were two 
problems which the RFPF was never able to solve: how to integrate the 
direct action of the Russian masses into the national front strategy and how 
to attract the support of Russian Marxists. The second of these problems 
was a source of constant chagrin to Volkhovsky; the first was ultimately 
to cause the demise of the RFPF. 

The leaders of Russian Marxism in emigration, Georgii Plekhanov and 
Vera Zasulich, viewed the Fund’s policy as fatuously eclectic at best and 
at worst counter-revolutionary. As long as Stepniak was alive they refrained 
from open attacks on the RFPF but within weeks of his death they moved 
to open criticism and provocation. Volkhovsky, possessing neither the 
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prestige nor the personality to ignore these attacks, returned them in kind, 
and an open polemic with representatives of what in the 1890s was the fastest 
growing wing of the Russian revolutionary movement seriously undercut 
the Fund’s claim to be an irenic and unifying force within that movement. 

The revolutionary consciousness of all of the active members of the 
RFPF, the ‘fundists’ as they came to be called, Volkhovsky, Chaikovskii, 
Shishko and Egor Lazarev, had been formed in their youth as participants 
in the debates that preceded the going ‘to the people’. Deep down they 
continued to feel that the peasantry was the crucial segment of Russian 
society. They were convinced that it would be the decisive force in the 
coming revolution, and they believed that the resolution of its ills should 
be the first task of a free Russian government. This conviction can be 
glimpsed in everything they wrote, and yet in the publications of the RFPF 
they avoided formulating it with sufficient clarity or force to give cause 
for an argument with Marxists or liberals. 

The rewards of this forbearance were hard to discern as the 1890s drew 
to a close. Russian liberals sympathized with the RFPF line but did not 
loosen their purse strings on the Fund’s behalf, and the Marxists were 
contemptuously opposed to the whole notion of a national front strategy. 
From 1897 onward, the Fund began to feel the irrestible attraction of a new 
party, the Socialist Revolutionaries (SR), who were taking the field inside 
Russia and whose programme prominently featured the old faith in the 
peasantry as the main army of the revolution. 

In February 1900 the leading figure of the populist revival, Viktor 
Chernov, enlisted the skills and the resources of the Fund to produce 
agitational literature which the Socialist Revolutionaries distributed to the 
Russian peasantry.” The RFPF was dissolved, but Volkhovsky insisted on 
the creation of a separate organization for the London émigrés, the 
Socialist-Agrarian League, because he wanted to keep the SR at arms length 
and because he hoped to give the League some of the supra-party coalition 
appeal of the RFPF.*° This was impossible, of course, since the League 
was, in effect, the foreign auxiliary of the Socialist Revolutionaries. This 
fact was finally recognized when the League merged with the SRs in August 
1904. 

Volkhovsky worked for the SR party for the rest of his life. During the 
Russo-Japanese war he handled the war news section of the party news- 
paper, Revolyutsionnaya Rossiya, linking the news of disasters from the 
front with the rising wave of disorders at home.?! In 1905 he was in 
Vyborg, Finland, coordinating party propaganda directed at soldiers and 
officers of the Imperial Army. He returned to London in 1906 but until 
1912 continued to write for and help edit the party newspapers Za Narod 
and Znamya Truda.*? 

Age or perhaps more congenial work evidently mellowed Volkhovsky’s 
querulousness in this last phase of his revolutionary career. Chernov noted 
that while he possessed a streak of individuality that marked everything 
he did, he willingly went along with the majority even when he disagreed;33 
and Russian colleagues from this period employ the same images of 
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sweetness and lovableness that had always figured prominently in English 
assessments of his personality. 

Volkhovsky’s association with the SRs and his support of one particular 
set of solutions to Russia’s problems was not reflected in his continuing 
work to rally English public opinion against the autocracy. Free Russia 
under his editorship maintained until the end the same general oppositionist 
treatment of the Russian revolution that had marked it since its inception. 
Only the most careful reading of Volkhovsky’s English writing from 1900 
onward yields any hints of his populist leanings, and other viewpoints 
received an equal hearing in Free Russia. Theodore Rothstein, the future 
founder of the CPGB, wrote for Free Russia as late as 1907, and in June 
1907 the paper defended the right of the Russian Social Democrats to hold 
their Fifth Party Congress in London without harassment. 

After 1909 Volkhovsky found it necessary to restrict his work schedule 
and public appearances. Chaikovskii had noted that he looked like an old 
man in 1871. This was an illusion produced by his prematurely grey hair 
and the lines that years in prison had etched in his face. Now, however, 
he really was old, and sick as well. He was tormented by chronic indigestion, 
diagnosed as catarrhal gastritis, acquired in the damp of the Peter Paul 
fortress. His heart was weak, and he had suffered at least one near-fatal 
attack. Most disabling of all, his deafness had progressed to the point where 
he could only hear words shouted directly into his ear. This made him poor 
company and he was often alone. The last edition of Free Russia that he 
helped put out appeared in July 1913. The photograph he had taken to send 
to friends at Christmas that year shows him drawn and stooped, his white 
hair thinned to a few wisps and his luminous dark eyes, always the most 
prominent feature of earlier portraits, dull and hooded. He died eight 
months later. 

The great difficulty in coming to an appreciation of Volkhovsky’s work 
in London is that it was done in Stepniak’s shadow. Contemporaries always 
compared the two men, and Volkhovsky came out badly in such a com- 
parison. He was in many ways a small man. He lacked the aura of authority 
and bedrock integrity by which Stepniak commanded respect from Russians 
and English alike. Moreover, the Society of Friends of Russian Freedom 
and the Russian Free Press Fund were creations of Stepniak, and it is 
probably true that had he lived he could have achieved more with both, 
especially with the RFPF where his extraordinary skill at forging consensus 
was sorely missed. The fact is, however, he did die and it was Volkhovsky 
who carried on, for five years with the RFPF and for almost twenty with 
the SFRF, not out of inertia nor respect for his late comrade, but because 
he continued to believe, as he had even before Stepniak called him to 
London, that both approaches were important to the success of the 
revolution. Doubtless someone else might have done better, but no one else 


did. 


DONALD SENESE 
University of Victoria 
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Theodore Rothstein, Russian Emigré and 
British Socialist 


This essay looks at the career of Theodore Rothstein in his years 
as a political émigré living in Britain from 1891 to 1920. It takes 
as its main point of reference Rothstein’s contribution to the British 
labour movement, and challenges those historians of the revol- 
utionary movement in Britain — Kendall and Challinor! — who 
have argued that Rothstein exploited his émigré status to subvert 
the British movement along Russian lines. On the contrary, 
Rothstein was a British Marxist, he learnt Marxist theory in this 
country adapting his political ideas, which were at one time strongly 
influenced by events on the continent, to British conditions. This 
article chronicles how Rothstein developed his understanding of 
British political and social life, utilizing his knowledge as an active 
Socialist working within Britain. 


Theodore Rothstein was born into a Jewish family in 1871 at Kovno, and 
educated at the Poltava Gymnasium. He got into trouble with the auth- 
orities over alleged Narodnik activities, and came to England in 1891 where 
he had a long and distinguished career as a journalist working on the Daily 
News, Manchester Guardian, Tribune, Justice the organ of the Social 
Democratic Federation, and that organization’s monthly theoretical 
journal, Social-Democrat. He also published articles in many foreign 
newspapers including Neue Zeit, the publication of the Second Inter- 
national, and wrote in ‘legal’ Russian Marxist journals from 1904 on- 
wards. Between 1907 and 1912 he was London correspondent for the 
Egyptian Standard, a paper published in English and French aimed at 
ending the colonial exploitation of Egypt. From 1912 to 1914, Rothstein 
was London correspondent for Pravda, and from 1915 for the Bolshevik 
journal Kommunist. He also contributed articles to Trotsky’s Nashe Slovo. 

His first political contacts were Liberal-Radical, ‘working as a secretary 
with the ‘‘Friends of Russian Freedom’’, which published a journal, Free 
Russia, exposing Tsardom. A glance at the back page would show anyone 
familiar with the politics of the day that the overwhelming majority of its 
leaders were Liberals.’? 

Rothstein joined the SDF in 1895, but did not contribute to the party 
press until March 1897, when he published in Justice an answer to a letter 
from Comrade Chaikovskii of the Free Russian Press Fund, which had 
appeared in the previous week’s issue. Rothstein’s letter, entitled ‘The 
Russian Revolutionary Movement’, dealt with the development of class and 
class antagonisms within Russia. Denouncing Chaikovskii’s attempt to 
demonstrate the proletarian nature of the Narodnik movement, he attacked 
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those disciples of Herzen, who believed that Russia could wed ‘the most 
progressive ideas of Western Europe’ with ‘the antiquated conditions of 
Russian economic life’ and pass into a Socialist society without first having 
to pass through the Capitalist stage of development. This was followed up 
with a more blunt attack on Narodniki, and in particular on the lack of 
Socialism among the Narodniki abroad.‘ His first article devoted to 
British labour affairs entitled ‘Caveant Consules’ appeared in Justice on 
18 December 1897. In this he attacked the conservatism of the British trade 
union movement and their ‘ossified policy’ of repudiating ‘all political 
action independent of the programmes of either of the two bourgeois 
parties’. This led to a scathing attack on Rothstein a fortnight later, when 
The Looker-On took Rothstein’s argument to extremes and expressed the 
opinion that he did not believe ‘our cause would greatly prosper by the 
absolute downfall of the trade unions’.’ This disagreement was not to be 
without significance. In two articles from Rothstein in the Social-Democrat 
for March and April 1898, entitled ‘Why is Socialism in England at a 
Discount?’, the debate assumed wider proportions. In these articles 
Rothstein exonerated the British trade union movement from its inherent 
conservatism. Switching from an economic to a totally political reading 
of events, he drew attention to the respective histories of the continental 
and British bourgeoisie. Simplifying class antagonisms, Rothstein argued 
that the continental bourgeoisie had ‘attained their class-consciousness at 
a very late date in history, so that their agitation for political rights in a 
majority of cases coincided with, if not followed, the moment when the 
economic forces were already producing a cleavage in the social body’. 
When at last compelled ‘to enter the field of battle’ the continental 
bourgeoisie, faced with the dilemma of joining with the proletariat in order 
to win their own democratic rights, made preparations to exclude the 
proletariat from all ‘civil life’ as soon as these rights had been achieved. 
Not so in England; here the history of the bourgeoisie and proletariat had 
been one of like-minded interest in ‘democratic progress’. Thus 


. in England the progress which Democracy undoubtedly makes 
every day is mainly due to the initiative and leadership of the middle 
classes .... The Continental bourgeoisie, in its fear for its property, 
has long since thrown overboard what progressive ballast it had 
possessed in the first half of the present century, and the democratic 
ideals have been left to the care of the working classes.°® 


This emphasis on the leading role of the English middle classes led 
Rothstein to conclude that the working class had to develop its own sense 
of independent political activity. However, Rothstein remained unable to 
express how this was to be achieved. His underestimation of the active part 
played by the British working class in its economic, trade union based 
attachment to the more Liberal elements of the English bourgeoisie meant 
that he identified past gains as a one-way relationship dominated by the 
bourgeoisie’s reforming zeal. Identified as such, he mistakenly felt that that 
relationship could be severed easily. The outbreak of the Boer War in 
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October 1899 confirmed Rothstein in this view. The war proved signifi- 
cant in two respects; firstly it clarified Rothstein’s political ideas concerning 
independent working-class political action, and secondly, and perhaps more 
importantly, it brought Rothstein into conflict with Henry Hyndman, the 
leader of the SDF. 

On 4 October 1899, Hyndman had published an article in Justice entitled 
‘Jews War on the Transvaal’ which not surprisingly brought forth criticism. 
In reply to Hyndman’s urging of the present Jew-Capitalist nature of the 
war, Rothstein advocated the class as opposed to racial nature of the 
conflict, arguing that it should be confronted on that basis.’ In doing so, 
Justice and the SDF would be advancing on two fronts. Firstly it would 
go some way to stop the war; and secondly, it would give English Social- 
Democracy the opportunity to assume the political leadership of the 
working class. In returning to the argument set out in ‘Caveant Consules’ 
he drew attention to the changed political conditions now existing within 
Britain which would facilitate the growth of a mass Social-Democratic 
party. In an article entitled ‘The War and Democracy’ which appeared in 
the Social-Democrat in March 1900 he argued that over the past 25 years 
the Liberal bourgeoisie had pursued a course renouncing its claim as ‘cus- 
todians of liberal traditions’. Chamberlain’s policy of radical-imperialism 
pursued from the 1880s onwards had manipulated Liberalism into a more 
openly reactionary stance. This, he argued, was becoming particularly 
evident over the course of the Boer War. In Justice on 31 March 1900, he 
published an article entitled ‘Wanted: an Opposition’ which criticized weak 
Liberal opposition to the war. The following week, under the title ‘Our 
Line of Action’, he took the argument one step further: 


Now is the psychological moment for which many of us have been 
on the look-out for the last ten or fifteen years; now is the time to 
get into line with the continental Socialists whose good fortune it is 
to have become the sole keepers and champions of Right a quarter 
of acentury ago. The great obstacle in our way has been forcibly and 
in good time removed by the war; there is no one left to take the wind 
out of our sails any longer: Liberalism is dead and rotting in its 
grave.’ 


This was followed up on 14 April with an article entitled ‘Shall we Begin?’ 
calling on English Social-Democracy to sever abruptly all ties with Liberal- 
Radicalism. Two months later in the June 1900 edition of the Social- 
Democrat Rothstein repeated the argument, but in terms which chastised 
the SDF for what he saw as its sectarian laziness: ‘We have been more of 
a sect than a party. We regarded the world with an eye, not so much of 
active participators, as of ‘‘intelligent onlookers’’.’? This, however, ex- 
posed a blatant flaw in Rothstein’s argument. Concerned with sectarianism, 
he went on to explain that the only way this could be overcome was for 
the Socialists to offer themselves as alternative Liberal-Radicals. His 
language clearly showed that Socialism was to be a natural inheritor of 
Liberalism, and not an alternative: 
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Since Liberalism has become a thing of the past and the bourgeoisie 
has ignominiously abandoned the fight for civil freedom and personal 
rights in which it formerly took pride, we have become the sole keepers 
of democratic progress and must not shirk that vast responsibility.’ 


It is not surprising that, in the following month’s issue, Rothstein was 
attacked for his loose understanding of the relationship between Liberalism 
and the active working class. Rothstein’s argument had drawn out, quite 
rightly, the changed political conditions then existing in Britain, but if 
Socialism was to become more than a progressive continuum of the Liberal- 
Radical tradition, then it would need to confront the central economically 
based problem of Liberalism’s relationship with the working class, irrespec- 
tive of what was happening politically. Chastizing Rothstein for his purely 
political thinking, based on an understanding of continental class develop- 
ments, Harry Quelch, who wrote the article, suggested that ‘although 
expansion and imperialism have shattered Liberalism, that does not prove 
that Liberalism or what goes by the name, has no longer any hold over the 
people ...”!! He continued: 


In most Continental countries the trade union movement having 
sprung out of the Socialist movement, has a definite Socialist basis; 
here, the trade unions, being older than the present Socialist move- 
ment, have been largely hostile; dominated as in the main they have 
been, and still in many cases are, by the economic ideas of the middle 
class. '? 


According to Quelch, Rothstein had failed to realize that the British working 
class had forged strong economic links with Liberalism and did not there- 
fore fit continental patterns. To lay accusation that the SDF was ‘more of 
a sect than a party’ meant that Rothstein was unable to appreciate the 
difficult conditions under which Marxists in this country laboured. Some- 
what paradoxically, it was only through his growing opposition to Hynd- 
man — the ‘founder’ of British Marxism — that Rothstein was able to gain 
a clearer understanding of British historical traditions. 

The most immediate cause of this dissension, as we have seen, was 
Hyndman’s increasing personal support for the Boer War. This brought 
Rothstein out of the world of theoretical discussion based on continental 
models, into a world where he could confront practical problems, notably 
jingoism and anti-semitism in the SDF. By doing so, Rothstein was thrust 
into a more prominent position in the Federation, his journalism having 
gained him a wider audience among the rank and file. This led to his being 
elected to the SDF National Executive in 1901 at the top of the poll. 
Hyndman, disappointed both by this and ‘by the attitude of the membership 
which ... had failed to provide him with an opportunity for fighting the 
1900 General Election’ withdrew from active politics altogether, remain- 
ing inactive until 1903. The party leadership in this period was assumed 
by Harry Quelch, under whose guidance Rothstein began to reassess much 
of his past argument. He began to take more account of the economic 
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reasons underlying the moral strength of Liberalism. He dropped much 
of the Liberal phraseology that had inadvertently linked Liberalism with 
Socialism, and began to develop a more independent Marxist understanding 
of events based on native as opposed to continental and Liberal-Radical 
politics. The external factors making possible Rothstein’s theoretical 
development were two-fold: firstly, the House of Lords decision over Taff 
Vale, and, secondly, Harry Quelch’s ‘class-war’ policy which led to the SDF 
withdrawing from the Labour Representation Committee in August 1901. 
Linking both these developments was concern over the ‘Impossibilist’ revolt 
in the SDF. 

The ‘Impossibilists’, based predominantly in Scotland, were followers 
of the American Socialist Daniel De Leon. Initially within the SDF, they 
broke away in 1901 following the SDF’s support for Kautsky’s compromise 
resolution at the Paris Congress of the Second International over the 
entrance of Millerand and two other Socialists into the government of 
Waldeck-Rousseau. The ‘Impossibilists’ who later formed the British 
Socialist Labour Party (SLP) withdrew publicly, though not in practice, 
from any contact with reformists and reformist institutions. The arguments 
between the two groups became particularly acute over Taff Vale. The SDF 
position was stated clearly by Theodore Rothstein in an article entitled ‘Our 
Attitude Towards Trade Unionism’, which had appeared in Justice for 21 
September 1901. Significantly it could be said to read along Quelchian lines; 
it certainly recalled Quelch’s rejoinder to Rothstein from the July 1900 
edition of The Social Democrat: 


That the relations between Socialism and trade unionism in this 
country have been very anomalous in the past no one will deny ... 
owing to the fact that the capitalist classes of England were both in 
the material position and clever enough to grant timely concessions, 
the class-consciousness of the trade unions has time after time been 
wiped out at its very inception, and, lastly gave way to a thoroughly 
middle-class ideology. '4 


This recognition of the economic links between the organized working 
class and ‘middle class ideology’ marked a departure from what had been 
Rothstein’s purely political thinking. However, Rothstein did not abandon 
his previous ideas entirely; chastizing the ‘Impossibilists’ for their proposal 
to ‘break off every connection with trade unionism’, he pointed out the need 
to usurp the political position of what had now become a ‘Liberal-Radical- 
Socialist organisation’: 


It is surely one of the proverbial ironies of fate that this new current 
among our Scottish comrades should have made itself prominent just 
at this moment, when a golden opportunity presents itself of doing 
something towards the improvement of the abnormal relations 
between the two movements. I mean the situation created by the 
decisions of the House of Lords. In any other country where Socialism 
is really synonymous with the working class movement of the land, 
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such a mean ... attack on trade unionism would have found the 
Socialists the first to take up the gauntlet and to initiate a campaign 
on behalf of the party attacked ... nothing of the kind, of course, 
could have been expected here; and the first moment — psychologi- 
cally the most important — was allowed to pass by, or, what is still 
worse, to be utilized by a Liberal-Radical-Socialist organization trying 
to gain adherents to its anti-House of Lords cry, and incidentally to 
draw ared herring across the path of the trade unions towards class- 
consciousness ..’!> 


Although the policy was essentially the same as that pursued over opposition 
to the Boer War, its partial recognition of the status of trade unionism in 
Britain as opposed to that existing on the continent had led Rothstein to 
couch his argument in rather more cautious terms. It is sufficient to say 
that the anti-House of Lords ‘red-herring’ was enough of a threat for him 
to renounce the language of earlier statements. Instead there followed a 
more cautious warning that ‘The time when the bourgeoisie could afford 
to be liberal towards the working class is irreparably gone’. However, 
although Rothstein was developing an understanding of the strength of 
Liberalism’s hold over the masses, his arguments were never clear on how 
the working class could organize on independent Marxist lines. His thinking 
still entangled itself with a practical anti-war programme. J. Robertson, 
writing in Justice as an ‘Impossibilist’ in reply to Rothstein’s article on trade 
unionism, made this point clear by demanding the ‘recognition of the class 
struggle’, and the building up of an organization fighting ‘for the abolition 
of the wages system and not simply for anti-war men, nor for Liberals or 
Tories who promise to work for some reform likely to help us in realising 
our object [sic]’.'® 

That this was valid criticism can be shown by the assimilation of many 
‘Impossibilist’ ideas by the SDF in the following year. Indeed, the 
‘Impossibilist’ revolt, by pushing the SDF leftwards, helped to resolve many 
of its theoretical contradictions. By emphasizing the full implications of 
Harry Quelch’s ‘class-war’ resolution, it meant there was emerging at last 
in the SDF a realization of the need for an independent Socialist statement 
of policy. This became evident in an article from Rothstein on ‘Labour 
Representation and our Attitude Towards it’, which appeared in Justice 
on 30 August 1902. Exposing the ‘Exite Profani!’ of the ‘Impossibilists’ , 
and the Labourism of the opportunists, it set out what was effectively to 
become their own particular response to Taff Vale, and the consequent 
invitation to run candidates for Parliament ‘ona purely trade union ticket!’: 
‘In all cases where the trade union candidate does not declare his intention 
to act on all questions beyond his election programme as a Socialist, 
Socialists must remain neutral.’’ The guiding principle of this argument 
was a belief that the developing ‘Labour representation’ following from 
Taff Vale would transform ‘itself eventually into Socialist representation’ 
dictated by ‘more and more class-action’.!* This emphasis on growing 
‘class-action’, and ‘class-war’ principles was leading Rothstein and the SDF 
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National Executive, on which he sat from 1901-6, to develop a more 
independent Marxist line. It was evidence of a realization by Rothstein and 
the Executive that Socialism would not advance if they simply stole Liberal 
clothes; rather they had to stand on an independent understanding of action. 
What finally gave a material as opposed to abstract quality to these 
developments was the outbreak of revolution in Russia in 1905. 

The SDF, unlike other Socialist groups in Britain, took a particular 
interest in the 1905 Russian revolution. Theodore Rothstein contributed 
a series of articles under the general heading ‘Russia in Revolutionary 
Throes’ to Justice between 22 July and 16 December 1905. These articles 
proved an interesting variation on his earlier historical writing on the 
development of class antagonisms. Instead of a stage being reached where 
the Liberal bourgeoisie distances itself from an emerging proletariat, it is 
rather the class-consciousness of the latter which distinguishes itself from 
the Liberal bourgeoisie. Thus, unlike England of 1900 where a Liberal 
bourgeoisie was seen to renounce its claim as ‘a progressive element’ leaving 
the door open to a challenging Social-Democracy,!? or the ‘hypocritical’ 
bourgeoisie of France and Germany which, having attained a ‘minimum 
of power’, called ‘Halt!’ and put a stop to further developments, Russia 
in 1905 was not going to allow a ‘closure’ of the revolution. The bourgeoisie 
‘has to deal this time with a proletarian revolution — the first of its kind 
in human history — and consequently all accepted standards of judgement 
must in application to it prove wrong’.”° 

Theoretically this statement led to a consolidation of the leftward trend 
within the party. By publishing Rothstein’s article in booklet form in 1907 
and ‘at the low price of one penny’ the SDF ‘well summarised the lesson 
of ‘£1905’’’.?! Rothstein wrote: 


It is the first time that the proletariat has stepped out on the historical 
arena as an independent and class-conscious power pursuing its own 
political and social aims, and not, as in the previous European revol- 
utions, as the food for powder, or at best, as the ally of the middle 
classes. This fact constitutes an entirely new event in history ...? 


This conclusion marked a turning-point in SDF affairs; a practical under- 
standing of ‘the proletariat ... as an independent class-conscious power’ 
led to aconstructive period of self-reappraisal among SDF ranks. Theodore 
Rothstein contributed a significant article in 1908 which logically explained 
the history of the SDF from the Boer War to 1908. The immediate concern 
of Rothstein’s article was the publication at the beginning of 1908 of a 
number of Marx and Engels’ unpublished letters in the Socialist-Review, 
the ILP’s theoretical journal, which rekindled old accusations of the SDF’s 
sectarian nature. It was indicative of the party’s changes in reasoning that 
Rothstein should defend, not sectarianism, but what he termed the party’s 
‘modicum of impossibilism’. Rothstein now argued that the criticisms of 
Marx and Engels were dependent upon the principles outlined in The 
Communist Manifesto; these were sound enough for the Germany of 1848, 
but inapplicable to the England of the 1880s. Rothstein stressed the need 
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for British Marxists to develop a programme outside the practical message 
of working within existing organizations contained in the Manifesto, and 
for establishing the solid roots of an independent British Marxist organiz- 
ation which above all would survive and be utilized by future gener- 
ations.” 

This emphasis on survival and independence from Liberalism proved 
the key to understanding the motives of Britain’s pioneer Marxists, and 
its appearance in the writings of Theodore Rothstein at this moment proved 
significant in the light of future events. It is interesting to note here 
Rothstein’s defence of Hyndman. March 1908 marked a period of con- 
sensus within the SDF from which a constructive period of political activity 
might have followed. Two months later the old Hyndman-Rothstein split 
was to re-open and many of the theoretical gains made since the Boer War 
were abandoned. The immediate cause of this was Hyndman’s anti-German 
sentiments which began to gain prominence in Justice. On 26 September 
1908 Rothstein made his first real attack on Hyndman’s bellicosity. Arguing 
along the same lines as Hyndman, he drew attention to the fact that both 
England and Germany were making preparations for war, but that England 
was the aggressor: ‘.... itis England which is primarily responsible for the 
tension between the two countries, in that she, out of fear for the further 
commercial expansion of Germany, has systematically been hindering her 
in her efforts to acquire colonies and financial markets .... Let England 
cease obstructing Germany as she has ceased obstructing France’. 

Two features formed the basis of Rothstein’s anti-militarist campaign: 
the colonial adventurism and aggressive capitalist nature of a deteriorating 
international situation, and a commitment to the Stuttgart resolution passed 
at the 1907 Congress of the Second International, which committed 
Socialists to work against developments threatening peace in their respec- 
tive countries. 

Rothstein’s dislike of colonialism had a long history dating from his 
opposition to the Boer War. His early Liberal-Radical contacts had kept 
him well-informed of the true nature of British imperialism and he was in 
a good position to renew opposition to those elements in the British Socialist 
movement who believed in the possibility of a humane colonial policy. Most 
prominent of these was Hyndman. 

Hyndman had made his position clear over the course of the Boer War, 
and had constantly re-stated it in relation to India. The nub of his attitude 
was a belief in the progressive nature of the British Empire, if backed up 
by radical imperial reform. Rothstein took issue with the whole fabric of 
Hyndman’s belief by exposing the sham nature of a humane colonial policy. 

Following the Denshawi Atrocities in 1906 Rothstein had immersed 
himself in the Egyptian Nationalist movement. Working with Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt and H.N. Brailsford, he became London correspondent for 
the Egyptian Standard, a paper aimed specifically at achieving a British 
withdrawal. The appearance in 1910 of his Egypt’s Ruin, ‘A Financial and 
Administrative Record’ of British rule, drew attention to the systematic 
‘spoliation’ of that country by British financiers and financier-backed 
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government officials. The work was favourably reviewed in Justice, and 
in Germany a condensed version appeared as a supplement to No. 10 of 
the Neue Zeit, 14 July 1911, directed against the right wing of German Social 
Democracy.?5 

This thorough exposé of the true nature of British imperialism put 
Rothstein in direct confrontation with Hyndman. Hyndman, being unable 
to attack the concept of Empire, was incapable of demonstrating to readers 
of Justice the capitalist and war-like nature of colonial ventures. It was left 
to Rothstein to make this plain: 


.... that all the available ‘vacant’ places in any of the four quarters 
of the globe and all the financial markets put together are not worth 
the bones of a single proletarian, either in this or any other country, 
and that if they, the Government, think otherwise, we shall arouse 
the masses against them, and upset not only them, but the whole of 
the blessed capitalist order. There must be no war. 


This uncompromising, internationalist, opposition to war characterized the 
essential difference between Rothstein and Hyndman. Hyndman supported 
the naval build-up because he believed Germany sought war and world 
dominance. Hyndman’s Teutonophobia was the logical conclusion of his 
intransigent belief in the virtues of the British Empire. Increasing opposition 
to Hyndman led to the formation of an anti-war group under Rothstein’s 
direction and Tommy Jackson, writing in 1953, gave this testimony to 
Rothstein’s anti-war activities: ‘A section of the BSP led by Theodore 
Rothstein began to show a determined resistance to Hyndman, and did, 
indeed, defeat him so heavily at the next annual Congress that he marched 
off in a huff to set up, with a small clique, a ‘‘National Socialist Party’’.’?’ 
Harry McShane voiced similar sentiments: ‘Theodore Rothstein replied to 
Hyndman, arguing that international working class solidarity would prevent 
war, not the British navy.’”8 

Clearly Rothstein was an influential figure in British Marxist circles; his 
anti-Boer War agitation, his years on the National Executive from 1901-6 
were followed by his leadership of the anti- Hyndman campaign. Between 
1906 and 1914 he made a further contribution editing the Socialist Annual, 
a position he exploited to strengthen the anti-Hyndmanites. The Socialist 
Annual was warmly received by fellow Socialists. Tom Quelch wrote of 
the Annual in Justice: 


Altogether it is a remarkable threepennyworth. Comrades should 
push its sale with vigour. It is going to win converts — it is bound 
to make Socialists. Comrades, get one; if you have a workmate or 
a friend who is not a Socialist, get one for him also. Boom the 
‘Socialist Annual’. Such books pave the way for our emancipation.” 


That this had been written in 1909 was not without significance; such 
enthusiastic statements would not have made their way into the columns 
of Justice in 1914. Both immediately before and throughout the war Justice 
reverted to its undisguised, blatant anti-semitism which had first appeared 
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in that paper’s coverage of the Boer War. Rothstein, following the BSP’s 
declaration in support of the war, resigned from the party in disgust. 
According to A. L. Morton and George Tate, he then ‘began active steps’ 
to form the nucleus of an anti-war group: 


Theodore Rothstein resigned from the party in protest against its 
betrayal of socialism, but almost immediately began active steps to 
bring the most determined of its members together on a platform of 
struggle against the war. As well as H. W. Inkpin, these included his 
brother Albert Inkpin (General Secretary of the BSP and later of the 
CP), Joe Fineberg and E. C. Fairchild.*° 


This view is supported by Andrew Rothstein, who writes that his father 
carried out ‘quiet, unpublicised work bringing together his personal friends 
who shared his views [Inkpins, Fineberg, Fairchild, etc.]’.2! The exact 
nature of this work, however, is hard to establish and is complicated by 
Rothstein’s involvement with the War Office. 

In 1915 asection of the War Office had been enlarged to cope with the 
increased needs of propaganda during the war: this was MI7, ‘hurriedly’ 
formed in May 1915. Its purpose was to ‘[offer] a critical study of the 
world’s press from almost every point of view, Military, Economic, 
Technical and Political’.32 Rothstein was recruited ‘in some panic’ when 
the authorities ‘applied to the newspaper for any translators they could 
recommend, and Scott [C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian], for whom 
TR had been doing just such translations in the form of articles on foreign 
affairs, asked him to take on this work’.?? MI7 produced from this an 
official publication entitled the Daily Review of the Foreign Press which 
was then circulated to the newspapers — ‘this’, according to Willie 
Gallacher, ‘was purely professional work that had no political implications, 
and was known to his friends’.34 Nevertheless, there was much confusion 
over the exact nature and motives behind this work, and as a consequence 
Rothstein was regarded in some circles with hostility and suspicion. Sylvia 
Pankhurst went so far as to accuse him of acting as confidential adviser 
on Russian affairs to Lord Balfour.*5 Nan Milton writes that her father, 
John Maclean, ‘distrusted’ Rothstein who had ‘worked as an interpreter 
in the War Office, and it was only natural that those who had borne the 
brunt of persecution in the anti-war struggle should look askance at his 
growing power’.*6 However, Andrew Rothstein has suggested that this 
work for the War Office gave his father ‘a far wider access to foreign press 
opinions and events abroad than he had ever had before. I don’t personally 
doubt that this helped him in his anti-war campaign’.”” To get a clearer 
impression of Rothstein’s contribution to the British labour movement in 
these years we need to examine Rothstein’s activities in the light of these 
statements. 

In returning to Andrew Rothstein’s comment on his father’s ‘unpub- 
lished’ work, it would appear from his article on his father in Imperializm 
i bor’ba rabochego klassa (Imperialism and the Struggle of the Working 
Class), that this consisted of meetings in Rothstein’s or the Inkpins’ house 
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aimed at discussing preparations for drawing more and more people into 
anti-war work via the district conference of the BSP.38 As far as “pub- 
licised’ work went, Rothstein had no wartime outlet in print in this country 
before the publication of The Call in February 1916. He did, however, 
become London correspondent to Kommunist, a Bolshevik paper, edited 
jointly by Lenin, Pyatakov and Evgeniya Bosh in Geneva, which first ap- 
peared in 1915. It was through Kommunist that Rothstein first encountered 
opposition from other anti-war socialists, also Russian émigrés, who were 
similarly opposed to Hyndman. In the September 1915 edition of Kom- 
munist Rothstein had argued that the British Socialist Party (BSP)3? was 
not ready for the kind of split Lenin was then advocating, which would 
prise the internationalist opposition away from the social-patriots. The 
response from other émigrés was quite vitriolic. Peter Petroff, who was 
working closely with John Maclean in Glasgow, wrote to G. V. Chicherin 
in the following manner: 


I will write in detail for Nashe Slovo. Now I’ll say only that we 
decisively reject Fairchild, Fairchild’s yes-man Fineberg and their 
patron Rothstein. By the way Rothstein never was connected with the 
movement. He was only connected with the dirty clique ...” 


This last sentence appears to be a reference to the Hyndmanites (Maclean’s 
London clique), whom Rothstein had long opposed. That Petroff should 
make such a claim is, to put it mildly, strange. It can only be explained 
by the fact that Petroff came to Britain in 1907 and therefore had little 
knowledge of Rothstein’s opposition to Hyndman stretching back to the 
Boer War. He must have been largely ignorant of Rothstein’s years on the 
National Executive (1901-6), and ill-informed of the anti-war struggle 
outside of Scotland. This is not surprising considering John Maclean’s 
antipathy towards events south of the border, which prevented him from 
understanding fully the unfolding of events in England. 

Nevertheless, the controversy appeared in Nashe Slovo, and Lenin wrote 
of it: 


In Nashe Slovo, the conciliators’ organ published in Paris, Comrade 
Ornatsky [Chicherin], who had won great credit for himself by his 
internationalist work in England, advocated an immediate split there. 
Needless to say, we are in complete agreement with Comrade 
Ornatsky in his controversy with Comrade Th. Rothstein, the 
contributor to the Communist who has taken up a Kautskyan 
position.*! 


This was intended for publication in the Bolshevik Sotsial-Demokrat in an 
‘article surveying the growing divergencies in the international Socialist 
movement (Germany, Britain, France, USA)’.* As regards Britain, 
Andrew Rothstein writes: 


Lenin .... disagreed with TR for adopting a ‘Kautskian position’, i.e. 
no split. In reality, Lenin because of his remoteness geographically, 
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and Chicherin because of his political remoteness, had no idea of the 
months of preparations for such a split, or of its near achievement 
— of which TR was on the contrary well aware (and even instrumental 
in).8 


Chicherin, who had been living in Paris since 1907, ‘working as an active 
Menshevik’, had ‘only got to England because the war had surprised him 
in Belgium’: he would not have been taken into Rothstein’s confidence. 

The split in the BSP ranks took place on 23 April 1916 at the BSP 
Conference when Hyndman and a minority of his followers, overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by the internationalists, left the BSP to form a National 
Socialist Party. The ground had been well-prepared. The Call, a fortnightly 
opposition paper to Hyndman, had first appeared on 24 February 1916 with 
the specific purpose of rallying dissent in the party. It was edited by E. C. 
Fairchild. Rothstein, under the pseudonym John Bryan, contributed his 
first article on 6 April 1916 entitled ‘National or International Defence’, 
in which he reasserted the internationalism that ‘lay at the bottom of the 
Stuttgart resolution’. Three days before the conference, in the next edition 
of The Call, John Bryan (Rothstein) wrote a further article ‘Concerning 
Aggression’ in which he chastized Justice and its editor H. W. Lee for being 
unable to see further than the fact that Socialists had to be ‘either pro-war 
or pro-German’,*’ a sentiment not without significance given the sub- 
stance of The Call’s editorial for 20 April. In ‘A Grave Matter for the 
Conference’, Fairchild attacked Justice’s labelling of internationalists as 
‘anti-English cosmopolitan intriguers and Russian-Jews of pro-German 
sympathies’. In recent weeks a national campaign had been under way in 
the jingo press aimed at depriving Russian, specifically Jewish, émigrés of 
their right of asylum. Friendly aliens of military age, it was demanded, 
should be sent back to join the armies of their native countries, or if this 
was unacceptable, Russian émigrés should be permitted to join the British 
Army as an alternative to deportation to Russia. As a result of this campaign 
the Home Secretary promised to review all permits granted to aliens. The 
Call for 20 July 1916 published in full a petition sent to the Home Secretary 
on behalf of Jews born in Russia: ‘.... It is this terrible irony of their position 
that they are now asked to fight for the British Government in support of 
the very Government which has driven them forth.’ 

Although Rothstein was too old for active service under such conditions 
he found it expedient to continue writing as John Bryan. An article appeared 
in The Call on 27 July 1916 calling for a ‘conclusive and permanent peace’ 
to be brought about ‘by the overthrow of capitalism’,# a theme which 
formed the basis of a series of articles for The Call published separately 
in July 1917 under the heading ‘Essays in Socialism and War’. 

Rothstein’s first article on Russia appeared in The Call on 12 April 1917, 
‘In Defence of the February Revolution’, an event he later held out as an 
example to British workers when writing The Call’s ‘May Day Message’ in 
1917.47 However, it was the October Revolution which really altered Roth- 
stein’s tone of writing. On 3 January 1918 he wrote of the ‘Austro-German 
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Peace Terms’ in a manner which crowned the essential honesty of the 
Bolsheviks while holding up the essential dishonesty of Allied Governments. 
The underlying justification for this was Trotsky’s pronouncements at 
Brest-Litovsk, where Allied war aims were held up to ridicule. 

There then followed a series of pro-Bolshevik articles in The Call.48 As 
a consequence, opinion began to polarize within the BSP. Of the original 
anti-war group around Rothstein, the Inkpins and Fineberg supported the 
Bolsheviks and revolution, whereas Fairchild held up the intrinsic worth 
of trade unionism and Labourism as secure methods of advance. The central 
issue revolved around the role to be played by the Second International. 
Rothstein, who since 11 April 1918 had been writing under the pseudonym 
of W.A.M.M.,* following an ‘occasion’ when John Bryan ‘seemed to 
have been sunk’,® wrote an article for The Call on ‘The Bankruptcy of the 
Second International’, published on 9 May. He argued that the soon to 
be resuscitated International ‘cannot again assume the same form as before, 
and its character will be entirely different .... The future International will 
either be the International of Revolutionary Socialists or there will be none 
at all’. The significance of this, however, was not grasped immediately and 
awaited the setting up of the Communist International in March 1919. 

Towards the end of the war there had been attempts to reconvene the 
Second International and on 3 February 1919 a conference was held at Berne 
with the aim of uniting the Right, Centre and Left of the Socialist movement 
in a revitalized International. The BSP had wanted to attend at Berne but 
were excluded from the British delegation by ‘the wire-pullers of the Labour 
Party’.*! To Rothstein the issue was now clear; the BSP had made a grave 
mistake by seeking approval from Berne, and it should now respond to 
Lenin’s broadcast which had invited ‘ ‘‘all parties opposed to the Second 
International’’ to attend a congress in Moscow with a view to the creation 
of a Third International’ .*? Rothstein asked, ‘Are we to join the Moscow 
International, or shall we remain in the fold of the Berne one?’ The 
question was relevant: at the 1919 BSP Conference the Executive carried 
a resolution pledging the party to world revolution. Resulting from this 
The Call carried a fierce debate in its columns between Rothstein, again 
writing as John Bryan,* and Fairchild. This debate centred on the efficacy 
of Parliament and the trade unions as instruments of ‘Social Revol- 
ution’.°5 Rothstein argued that the BSP should reassess its position in 
order to make a concerted effort of advance on two fronts — political and 
economic. The party had to move away from any support for official, 
Parliamentarist, established lines of action, toa more direct form, by which 
the rank and file would come to exert sufficient pressure to warrant a change 
in those bodies. Fairchild, on the other hand, reasserted a belief in the 
natural conservatism inherent in Parliamentarianism and trade unionism: 
‘Parliament and trade unions are slow, cumbrous instruments, but can other 
means be found in this country to bring Socialism nearer?’** Fairchild’s 
position was moving closer and closer to the Labourism of the ILP, and 
away from revolutionary Socialism. Consequently he resigned from the 
party. However, it must be pointed out that Rothstein did not offer a 
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complete disavowal of Parliamentarianism and official trade unionism but 
drew attention to the possibilities raised by Sovietism of institutionalizing 
direct action: 


This line does not by any means imply that we must abandon 
parliamentary warfare, just as it does not mean that we must leave 
our trade unions. Any opportunity or place for our propaganda is 
good for us, whether it be an election platform or the floor of the 
House of Commons, or the meeting of our trade union branch. What 
we must bear in mind, and what we must propagate, is that the 
Revolution will not come about through the instrumentality of either 
Parliament or the trade unions, but by the direct action, political- 
economical organisations of the Soviet type.*” 


What this drew attention to was the possibility of undermining the basic 
tenets of Left sectarianism which seemed to slump itself over a never-ending 
dichotomy between what Rothstein had referred to as ‘word’ and ‘deed’.** 

This dichotomy led Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers’ Socialist Federation 
in particular to make wild accusations against Rothstein and the BSP; 
accusations which seemed to be based more on Sylvia Pankhurst’s ambition 
to replace Litvinov as unofficial Bolshevik representative in England, 
following his expulsion in September 1918, than on any concrete evidence. 
This position (if position it was) had been assumed by Rothstein — he was 
not appointed — partly because of the important role he had played in 
gaining unofficial diplomatic credentials for Litvinov and partly because 
over many years he had been a personal acquaintance of Lenin’s, as well 
as London correspondent for Pravda and Kommunist: ‘.... it was not a 
post to which ‘‘promotion’’ was needed. It devolved naturally to TR, to 
the extent that it involved politics — not as ‘‘engagement by the Comintern’’ 
— when Litvinov left this country.’°? This Sylvia Pankhurst completely 
misunderstood when she sought to set herself up as Lenin’s self-styled 
representative and, in the process, undermine Rothstein’s position. It was 
her claim, appearing in Cabinet Reports, which suggested that ‘Rothstein 
had appropriated for his personal use money given him for propaganda, 
and that he has mismanaged propaganda in this country’. These com- 
ments by Pankhurst were similar to those of Government agents who had 
Rothstein under surveillance at this time: 


When in London he resides at his mother’s house at 53 Whitehall 
Park, Highgate, but he also occupies a converted Pullman car at 
Tophill, Windermere. His son, a Brackenbury scholar at Balliol 
College, Oxford, assists him .... Among the remittances received by 
Rothstein from Russia was a packet of diamonds. Some of these now 
adorn the persons of Mrs. Rothstein and her daughter, but the rest 
have been converted into money ....°! 


Cabinet Reports on the activities of foreign revolutionaries need to be 
treated with caution as they have a tendency to exaggerate both the 
importance of their own agents and of their adversaries. According to these 
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reports Rothstein was not merely providing funds for British Socialist 
groups and journals, but also ‘sending money to the Sinn Fein extremists 
for formenting disorders in Ireland’; making available ‘a sum of money 
to help in the formation of a Soviet group in France’;® while in Britain 
he was funding Sylvia Pankhurst’s People’s Russian Information Bureau, 
as well as her paper Dreadnought. They also state: ‘The ‘‘Hands off Russia’”’ 
Meeting at the Albert Hall on the 28th February was financed by Theodore 
Rothstein, Lenin’s secret agent ...."° The Daily Herald, it was stated, 
received funds from 


.... an intermediary, one Mozart, who was to receive the money from 
the delegation and to deliver it to Francis Meynell. It has now been 
conclusively proved that this Mozart is no other than, Theodore 
Rothstein, and that the name Mozart is an anagram of the Yiddism 
Dmsart = Red-Stone = German = Rothstein.“ 


The list of accusations is endless, and needs to be put into perspective 
in order to offset many of the onerous conclusions derived from the 
iniquitous ‘Moscow Gold’. As Andrew Rothstein has rightly pointed out 
in the December 1969 edition of Labour Monthly, ‘it was capitalist Britain 
which attacked Soviet Russia with fire and sword, subsidy of counter- 
revolution and subversive intrigue — not the other way round’. The 
financial aid, not unusual in the international Socialist movement, given 
to the British labour movement over the two years did not amount to more 
than £15,000, from supposedly ‘one of the most powerful European states’. 
Yet Soviet Russia in 1918-20 was 


a country ruined by the first world war .... attacked by fourteen 
countries at once, ragged and hungry .... the money went to help tiny 
four-page or eight-page weeklies, gallantly trying to stem the over- 
whelming torrent of falsehood from a reptile press with a thousand 
times the resources .... Above all, the money went, for a time, to pay 
a handful of organisers and political staff who .... got some £5 a week 
less than such skilled workmen as Tom Bell, Arthur McManus, 
William Gallacher or Harry Pollitt could and did earn in their own 
trade with far smaller discomfort ....© 


Whether one attaches more importance to Cabinet Reports, or to 
Andrew Rothstein’s summation of the use of Soviet funds, this money led 
to, and spread, suspicions within the British labour movement. John 
Maclean, it has already been noted, treated Rothstein with caution. Maclean 
made two claims against Rothstein — that he engineered the ‘expulsion’ 
and ‘retiral’ both of himself and Fairchild from the BSP.*° There is, 
however, little evidence to support this. Fairchild’s ‘retiral’ was the result 
of that stage he had reached in his political thinking; being closer to the 
ILP he naturally moved over to their camp. As regards his own ‘retiral’ 
— for Maclean was not expelled — this was linked as much with his belief 
in a separate Scottish Communist Party as with any suspicion of Rothstein. 
These suspicions seemed based on Rothstein’s translation work under the 
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War Office while he himself suffered persecution. These tensions were 
heightened by Rothstein’s distribution of Russian funds. According to Nan 
Milton, Maclean referred to the BSP in the post-1917 period as ‘a party 
that has been corrupted by money, no one clearly cares to say whence its 
origins’. His suspicions were transferred not simply to Rothstein, as Nan 
Milton has suggested, but to the entire London ‘clique’: ‘I have no objection 
to the programme of the London gang, but to their honesty.’® 

This has been used as evidence by one historian to suggest that ‘Maclean 
was effectively debarred from participating in the negotiations that led to 
the formation of the Communist Party. This may well have been because 
of Rothstein’s influence behind the scenes’. He cites as proof Rothstein’s 
‘allocation’ of a job to Maclean which Maclean refused to accept in order 
to ‘continue lecturing on Marxism and building a revolutionary party’.® 
The job which Maclean turned down was a full-time post in the ‘Hands 
off Russia’ campaign. The inference is that Maclean was offered this post 
in order to neutralize his other activities. This charge cannot be sustained. 
The purpose of the ‘Hands off Russia’ post was to involve Maclean more 
deeply in the concept of Communist Unity. Maclean was not very well off 
when he came out of prison, either physically or financially; the attempts 
made to involve Maclean more fully in HOR were made both to help him 
and to keep him in Communist activities. Rothstein, who had planned a 
trip to Moscow for September 1920, far from trying to neutralize John 
Maclean, approached him in order to bring him into the fold of the CPGB. 
According to Willie Gallacher: 


He was quite frank with John, told him that he was representative 
of the Bolshevik Party in Britain and that the comrades in Moscow 
were very anxious for John to take a leading part in the formation 
of the new British party. He himself was going on a visit to Soviet 
Russia, and said he would take the message that John would 
participate. 

John listened to this and made a non-committal reply. When he 
returned to Glasgow he openly told of this meeting and said that the 
cunning agent Rothstein had tried to fool him with a lot of talk about 
representing the Bolsheviks when he, Maclean, knew full well that 
he was working for the British Government. Theodore went for his 
visit to Russia. He was never allowed back in Britain again. 


Maclean had remained incapable of grasping the true nature of Rothstein’s 
approaches to him. He was convinced that Rothstein was a government 
agent, responsible for his ‘secret expulsion’ from the BSP. His distrust and 
strong prejudice against the English comrades, carried over from the period 
of Hyndman’s rule, fed these antagonisms. In the end he succeeded in 
divorcing himself from the mainstream of the Socialist movement. 
Rothstein, who had returned to Soviet Russia in September 1920, was 
now barred from re-entering Britain. Cabinet reports have suggested that 
Rothstein’s recall to Moscow was a result of Sylvia Pankhurst’s arrival in 
that city, and her subsequent complaints to Lenin.7? Walter Kendall 
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suggested that Rothstein’s return was to report on the progress being made 
towards Communist Unity.”! Neither of these is in fact correct: Theodore 
Rothstein returned to Moscow simply as a result of his own request. He 


asked to accompany Milyutin of the Russian Trading Delegation who was 
returning 


to report on progress in the peace talks with Lloyd George ... TR 
specifically asked to be allowed to go, not having been back for 29 
years. In fact there is a letter from Lenin which missed him, pressing 
him not to go, because the British Government might play some dirty 
trick on him!” 


Clearly then, Lenin saw in Rothstein an important personality within 
the British labour movement. He was not, as some historians have 
suggested, brought to prominence by the Russian Revolution. They have 
seen Rothstein as a wielder of ‘Moscow Gold’, and as the ‘living embodi- 
ment of the first successful workers’ revolution’, being able ‘to bestow 
largesse upon pliant individuals and organizations’ backed up by ‘tremen- 
dous moral authority’. No, Rothstein owed his standing among British 
Socialists to his long and active career in the Socialist movement. Rothstein 
had been resident in this country for twenty-nine years before the formation 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain, and had been an active Socialist 
for twenty-five. His career shows that he consistently confronted the central 
problems of British Marxism — the need to establish itself along indepen- 
dent lines, both from Liberal-Radicalism and continental Socialism, with 
wide support among the working class. From his initial opposition to 
Hyndman over the Boer War, through his years on the National Executive, 
to his renewed campaign against Hyndman, Rothstein remained an 
important figure within British Marxism. Rothstein’s career emphasizes 
the relationship between the post- and pre-revolutionary worlds. Sovietism, 
and Rothstein’s recognition of its potential for weakening Left-wing 
sectarianism and thereby ending the dichotomy between ‘word’ and ‘deed’ 
which had haunted British Marxism from its inception, suggests this 
relationship. Rothstein, by drawing this out from the changed conditions 
of British Marxism following the experience of war and revolution, 
embodies this link with the central nature of pre-war Marxism. His career 
therefore needs to be looked at in far greater detail, and far more sym- 
pathetically than some historians would allow, if we are to understand fully 
British Communism and the nature of its development in the 1920s. 

By way of a short postscript: on his return to Moscow Rothstein was 
nominated Soviet Ambassador to Teheran. He was recalled in 1922 to as- 
sume a higher position in the commissariat of foreign affairs. In 1925 he was 
press director for the commissariat and also wrote for the Comintern press 
under the name Iranski. Between 1924 and 1925 he headed the World Econ- 
omic and Political Institute. He was spared during the purges and in 1939 
was elected a member of the Soviet Academy of Science. He died in 1953. 
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Peter Petroff and the Socialist Movement in 
Britain, 1907-18 


This essay describes the work of the Russian émigré, Peter Petroff, 
during his exile in Britain between 1907 and 1918. As a revo- 
lutionary Marxist schooled in the rigours of the Russian Social 
Democratic movement, Petroff presented a direct challenge to the 
orthodoxies of British social democracy. His struggle to change 
the political and organizational concepts of the British Socialist 
Party was most closely aided by the legendary Clydeside Socialist, 
John Maclean, and an evaluation is made of their political 
relationship. Petroff’s work before and during the First World War 
provides a distinct and important conception of revolutionary 
politics unique in the Socialist movement in Britain. Petroff was 
therefore a figure of considerable stature and influence who should 
no longer be consigned to the footnotes of British Socialist history. 


Our aim is to examine in detail the activity of the Russian revolutionary 
exile Peter Petroff within the British Socialist movement in the years 
between the first and second Russian Revolutions. Like a number of his 
compatriots Petroff was a member of the British Socialist Party (BSP). 
Surprisingly the contribution that this group of exiles made to British social 
democracy has been assessed only once, by Walter Kendall in an article 
published some twenty years ago.' As Kendall points out, Petroff’s 
involvement in British politics was ‘exceptional’ among the Russian exile 
community.” This important recognition does not, however, do sufficient 
justice to a unique figure in the history of British Socialism. Not only was 
Petroff’s activity much greater than any of the other Russian émigrés but 
it is Our contention that as a militant propagandist and agitator Petroff 
had a perception of, and commitment to, revolutionary Socialism that was 
shared by few other Socialists in Britain. 

Apart from Kendall the only other historian to make more than an 
incidental reference to Petroff has been Nan Milton in her biography of 
her father John Maclean. This is hardly coincidental since Maclean, one 
of the few British Socialists of a truly revolutionary stature, shared an 
intimate friendship and political comradeship with Petroff and, as will be 
shown below, the histories of the two men constantly overlap. To begin 
a proper evaluation of Petroff’s role and significance in the British Socialist 
movement we shall look first of all at his activity within the British Socialist 
Party and his opposition to the party leadership, and secondly at his work 
on Clydeside during the First World War and the circumstances surrounding 
his arrest, internment and repatriation to Russia in 1918. 
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I 


Peter Petroff was only twenty-three years old when he arrived at the port 
of Leith, Scotland in 1907.4 He came with impressive revolutionary 
credentials. A member of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
(RSDLP) since 1901, he held the post of party organizer at the time of the 
1905 Revolution. During the fighting in 1905 Petroff is known to have set 
up an illegal Socialist organization in the Tsarist Army in South Russia and 
led an armed insurrection in the city of Voronezh. In another encounter 
with government troops he was severely wounded, imprisoned, and, not 
for the first time since 1901, was sent into exile to Siberia.5 After his 
escape he is known to have spent some time in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
most frequently used refuge for Russian revolutionaries, including Lenin 
and Trotsky, before travelling to Britain.® 

His first contact with the British Socialist movement came through John 
Maclean, the most prominent figure in the Social Democratic Federation 
(SDF) in Scotland. He stayed with Maclean in Glasgow for some two 
months before moving to London where he immediately established himself 
in the ranks of the SDF or the Social Democratic Party (SDP) as it became 
in 1908. He was a member of the Kentish Town branch of the SDP and it 
was as a branch delegate that Petroff made his first appearance in national 
politics at the party’s annual conference in 1910 when he spoke against the 
party leadership’s handling of the party programme and its formulation, 
and on the question of ‘Socialist Unity’.’ 

Petroff, from that time on, became one of the most outspoken critics 
of the leadership group, the so-called ‘Old Guard’ of H.M. Hyndman, 
Harry Quelch, Dan Irving, Victor Fisher and H. W. Lee.* His criticisms 
covered a number of issues and it is significant that during an increasingly 
bitter and acrimonious debate within the party his closest ally was John 
Maclean. 

Petroff and Maclean shared similar doubts about the party’s organiz- 
ational structure and its ability to mobilize working-class support. Maclean 
had written on this subject in the SDP News in December 1910, but it was 
Petroff, in two tightly argued articles in the same publication the following 
year, who provided the sharper analysis.’ For Petroff, the nature of party 
organization was inextricably bound to the success or failure of the Socialist 
revolution. 


I think that not only a continental, who is used to more serious form 
of organization, but any new member who joins [the party] with 
enthusiasm must lose it. There is no work of serious organization in 
progress, and most of the members have no political work whatsoever. 
Our organization will compare unfavourably with those of the 
capitalist parties, and yet the latter only have to catch votes. We, 
having such great problems before us — to educate and organize the 
working class for its emancipation — must have an organization that 
will influence them in every phase of their life.'° {our italics] 
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In Petroff’s opinion the creation of this new type of organization required 
fundamental changes in the existing party structure and management and 
at the 1913 and 1914 party conferences, in alliance with Maclean he launched 
a series of moves which, if they had been successful, would have trans- 
formed the British Socialist Party into a more disciplined revolutionary 
party similar to the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

At the 1913 conference Petroff argued the case for a complete re- 
evaluation of the party’s role. He moved a resolution to this effect which 
declared that ‘the proper function of the British Socialist Party is to lead 
the working class in its economic and political struggle,’ and it carried with 
it the instruction to the executive, ‘to organize the trade union members 
of the BSP for systematic work and Socialist propaganda inside the trade 
unions.’!! The influence of Petroff’s experience and understanding of 
RSDLP politics are not hard to discern — Lenin had emphasized the role 
of the RSDLP as a vanguard party to initiate revolutionary change in What 
Is To Be Done in 1902 and at the RSDLP Congress held in London in 1907 
the principle of political agitation within the trade unions had become 
accepted policy. 

Equally significant in this respect was the attempt to commit the BSP 
to definite policies and thus provide it with a greater cohesiveness and 
political direction. Petroff, at the 1910 conference, had urged that the party 
should adopt ‘one general programme for each election’ and he returned 
to this theme in 1913. It was vital, he argued, that the party should have 
a programme to put before the workers for without one they would achieve 
nothing. ‘.... It was useless to wait for the majority to become Socialists 
before anything was done. They would not become Socialists unless 
something was done.’!? 

Petroff was supported on this issue by John Maclean who moved a 
resolution in 1914 calling on all candidates of the party to run on ‘the same 
official election address’ no matter what issues were raised locally.!3 In 
seconding the resolution, Petroff advocated the election of a small com- 
mittee from the conference delegates to frame an election address. Speak- 
ing against the resolution Dan Irving outlined the traditionally accepted 
view in the party that candidates had to be independent and free to run 
their own election campaigns: 


‘... a common programme, so far as national matters were concerned, 
was one thing, but an election address was a different thing altogether. 
A candidate’s election address must be a personal appeal [our italics] 
from the candidate to the particular electors whose votes he was 
seeking ... the party should have a programme but it should consist 
of only two or three main items, the realisation of which would further 
the realisation of the Socialist ideal. But a programme was not an elec- 
tion address.’!4 


It was this rather nebulous argument that won the day and the Maclean- 
Petroff resolution was defeated by a large majority. 
A similar fate befell another move by Petroff and Maclean in their 
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attempt to change the party and the way it was managed. The issue centred 
on control of Justice, the official organ of the BSP, and the Twentieth 
Century Press, the party’s publishing house which functioned on a 
commercial basis. The major shareholders included Hyndman and a 
number of his followers and this group (largely synonymous with the ‘Old 
Guard’) determined the policy of the party press. At both the 1913 and 1914 
party conferences the conduct of Justice had been debated and criticized 
and at the 1914 conference Maclean moved a resolution, seconded by 
Petroff, which in effect would have meant the newspaper being taken over 
by the party and its editor made subject to annual election.'5 

The failure of these moves had significant long-term consequences but 
they do, nonetheless, indicate that new ideas and new initiatives, which 
challenged the authority of Hyndman and the ‘Old Guard’, were becoming 
more important to rank-and-file members.'* For Hyndman’s power was 
gradually being eroded; this was most evident in the debate on militarism, 
without doubt the most contentious issue faced by the party in the pre-war 
years. 

Hyndman and his followers in the party leadership were firm advocates 
of re-armament to combat the perceived ‘menace’ of German imperialism. 
In particular they demanded a massive increase in military expenditure to 
provide for a ‘Citizen Army’ and a ‘big Navy’ and openly criticized the 
government for their failure to respond to the threat from Germany. 
Opposition to this view came from such figures as Theodore Rothstein, 
Zelda Kahan and John Maclean who argued that such a policy was danger- 
ously ambiguous. On the one hand it overlooked the similarities between 
British and German imperialism, and, on the other, created an unholy 
alliance of Socialism with chauvinism and capitalism. The first open clash 
between the two rival factions occurred at the 1911 party conference but 
it was not until two years later that the anti-militarist group achieved their 
first major success. Support for this group had increased to the extent that 
the leadership, quite openly, attempted to shift the focus of debate away 
from militarism to freedom of conscience. This would enable members to 
hold views and opinions on any subject, apart from Socialism, on an 
individual basis. Petroff dismissed this spurious manoeuvre and demanded 
that the party commit itself to an anti-war stance.!’ 


It was not a question of the right to hold a personal opinion, it was 
what was the view of the Party. If the resolution was passed the Party 
would still be without an opinion upon this important question. 
Socialism meant solidarity; where was our solidarity when advocacy 
of armaments increased the chance of war? War or the threat of war 
was bound to retard the socialist movement. 


This challenge to the chauvinist policy of the leadership was successful and 
the original resolution was withdrawn. It was an important breakthrough 
for four years earlier in the debate on militarism the opposition, in deference 
to the authority of Hyndman in the party, was ‘simply ... afraid to raise 
the question’.!® 
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The disapproval of the party leadership held no fears for Petroff who 
continued to challenge the way the party was run and, as well as the issues 
mentioned above, opposed the leadership’s policies on proportional 
representation, socialist unity, agricultural policy and the suffrage question. 
Like Hyndman and nearly all social democrats, Petroff did not support the 
demand for ‘votes for women on the same terms as they are, or may be, 
given to men’, but he differed from Hyndman’s legalistic approval of the 
brutal treatment meted out to the suffragettes as fit punishment for 
criminals.'9 Petroff demanded that the imprisoned women be accorded the 
status of political prisoners.” Significantly, Petroff had no illusions about 
the so-called democratic British constitution. He pointed out just how 
reactionary the franchise actually was and in 1913 took the party executive 
to task for failing to lead an active campaign for adult suffrage as instructed 
by the previous annual conference.?! 

By 1914 then it would be reasonable to accept that Petroff had made 
his mark in the BSP at both local and national level. It is some measure 
of his standing in the party that, although he failed to gain election to the 
party executive, the number of votes he polled showed a small but consistent 
body of support. He even challenged Hyndman, the acknowledged leader 
of the party, for the seat on the Executive Committee vacated by the death 
of Harry Quelch in September 1913.22 Hyndman won the election over- 
whelmingly but Petroff came second in front of three other candidates. 
Petroff may have had to pay a penalty for his frequent confrontations with 
the leadership. After he had written a number of articles for Justice in 1909 
and 1910 and for the SDP News in 1911, his name disappears thereafter 
from the columns of the party press.?3 

Throughout these years, besides his BSP work, Petroff maintained close 
ties with the various Russian groups in London and abroad. He was a 
member of the non-party Herzen Circle and for a time was the London 
correspondent of the RSDLP newspaper, La Voix du Social Démocrat, then 
published in exile in Paris.*4 According to John Maclean, Petroff was also 
a regular contributor to ‘the great Moscow liberal paper’, Russkoe Slovo, 
during this period.” In March 1910 he was asked by the Social Democratic 
group of the Russian Duma to present their views in ‘English socialist 
newspapers.’*° In the same month their translated manifesto was pub- 
lished in Forward, the Glasgow socialist weekly newspaper.?’ Petroff 
remained a member of the RSDLP and at the 1913 BSP Conference 
represented them as a fraternal delegate.”8 

These ‘official’ connections ensured that Petroff was kept well informed 
of developments in the Russian movement. From his articles in the party 
press and from his contributions to the party conferences it is clear that 
he felt the success of the Social Democrats in Russia and the methods they 
employed could be emulated in Britain where, Petroff argued, conditions 
were, by comparison, much more favourable. Few within the BSP had any 
sympathy with such an outlook. As a contemporary of Petroff (and fellow 
BSP member) has commented: ‘Before 1917 no one was thinking about 
revolution.’”? A notable exception, as indicated above, was John Maclean 
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who shared Petroff’s revolutionary perspectives. The struggle against the 
war brought Petroff back to Glasgow where he and Maclean were able to 
work intimately together, albeit for only a brief period. 


II 


Petroff returned to Glasgow by invitation of the Glasgow District Council 
of the BSP who offered to employ him in the post of organizer.3° It was 
a Significant move by the Clydeside group as Petroff had established himself 
in the Socialist movement in London and is known to have returned only 
once to Glasgow when he spoke at a May Day rally in 1908.3! Although 
he had campaigned consistently alongside Maclean at the party conferences 
(and in Maclean’s absence with other Pollokshaws delegates such as 
MacDougall and Nichol), Petroff’s direct experience of Clydeside politics 
was limited and largely second-hand. His links with the Glasgow BSP are 
shown, however, by his position as the London agent of the Vanguard, 
organ of the Scottish District Council of the BSP resurrected in 1915 to 
combat the jingoism of Justice.*? By 1915 Clydeside was recognized as one 
of the leading centres of industrial and political militancy in the country 
and, consequently, was the focus of considerable government attention. 
It was in fact fear of a move against Maclean, following his summons to 
appear on a charge under the Defence of the Realm Act (DORA) which 
prompted the invitation to Petroff. As James MacDougall recalled, the 
choice of Petroff was one of absolute necessity and some urgency. 


Maclean was threatened with imprisonment; we did not know how 
long, it might have been six months. Preparations had to be made 
for carrying on the Economics Class during his absence. Not only so, 
but the Vanguard had to be carried on, and we considered the presence 
of Petroff in Glasgow necessary for production. So far as the local 
situation in connection with the Munitions Act etc., was concerned, 
we had no difficulty ... But in connection with the international 
situation and the continental movements we were not so well qualified; 
we felt the need of such an all-round man [our italics] as Petroff; we 
invited him and he came.” 


It was these ‘all-round’ talents, as propagandist, writer and authority 
on international Socialism, which Petroff brought to Glasgow in late 
October 1915. It was a dangerous move for Petroff — an alien with a 
revolutionary background and a German-born wife, Irma Gellrich, who 
was also a Socialist — yet immediately after his arrival he was making public 
speeches against the war. At both indoor and outdoor meetings he attracted 
large audiences and at his first public engagement a crowd of over 1000 
people turned up at the Glasgow Panopticon for his lecture on the Russian 
Revolution.*4 It was through Petroff’s lectures and talks that Glasgow 
Socialists heard for the first time of the political debates within Russian 
Social Democracy and of the importance of such figures as Lenin and 
Trotsky as well as other individuals and organizations on the continent.* 
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The anti-war message of Lenin and Trotsky, which Petroff (and Maclean) 
also argued, was, however, received in Glasgow as elsewhere in Britain with 
only lukewarm support among Socialists. 

There was a striking lack of unanimity on the question of the Socialist 
response to the war. By no means all were opposed to it and varying 
positions were held by members of all the Socialist organizations in Glasgow 
and by Socialists in the Clyde Workers Committee (CWC), the main body 
in the struggle against the Munitions Act. Within the latter a common 
attitude, held by people like John Muir of the Socialist Labour Party (SLP) 
and Willie Gallacher of the BSP, was simply to make no mention of the 
war and to concentrate solely on industrial issues.*° Conscious of Petroff’s 
vulnerability Maclean introduced him to labour movement bodies such as 
the Free Speech Committee and the CWC where Petroff spoke even though 
he had no ‘status’ on that body. Maclean had at this time some influence 
within the CWC and Petroff’s involvement may well have been intended 
to inject some appreciation of the war and the international situation while 
at the same time gaining for Petroff the recognition and protection of an 
influential organization. However, at a meeting which Maclean did not 
attend, Willie Gallacher, in his capacity as chairman of the CWC expelled 
both Petroff and MacDougall in very dubious circumstances. According 
to Gallacher he did so because Petroff made a personal attack on John Muir 
and other SLP members and he expelled MacDougall in order to prove that 
he had not treated Petroff unjustly simply because he was a foreigner!3’ 
Harry McShane supports the latter point but does not recall any personal 
attack by Petroff on Muir or anyone else, but says that, ‘... on this occasion 
he [Petroff] and MacDougall had been sent by the BSP to raise the question 
of the CWC officially coming out against the war. Gallacher immediately 
ordered Petroff out of the hall on the grounds that he wasn’t a shop- 
steward. ’38 

Petroff wrote of events on Clydeside in articles published in Trotsky’s 
Nashe Slovo in Paris. Some of these articles were translated into German 
and re-published in Robert Grimm’s Berner Tagwacht, copies of which were 
smuggled into Germany and sent to Karl Liebknecht and other left Social 
Democrats.*? He was also writing for Maclean’s Vanguard and contrib- 
uted two long articles in the November and December issues (1915) on the 
fate of the Second International and the significance of the Zimmerwald 
Conference. The November article on ‘The Breakdown of the International’ 
provided a strikingly similar analysis to that of Lenin’s in his ‘Opportunism 
and the Collapse of the Second International’ which was published two 
months later in Vorbote, the theoretical organ of the Zimmerwald left. 
Petroff’s concluding remarks contained some optimism: 


The war has revealed all that was bad in the Labour and Socialist 
movement. The progress of the war, with all that is accompanying 
it, is strengthening those elements who will build a new International 
on a more sound basis.*° 
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One of these ‘elements’ was, of course, the Bolsheviks in Russia and it is 
evident that he identified himself with their position. Only the ‘majority’ 
of the RSDLP, i.e. the Bolsheviks, he pointed out, ‘remained loyal to the 
Socialist principles and are vigorously opposing the war.’4! In the 
December article ‘Rebuilding the International’, Petroff argued, again like 
Lenin, that the Zimmerwald Manifesto represented only a beginning in the 
development of an international movement of protest against the war. It 
was indeed ‘a very mild manifesto’ as it did not call for ‘definite revolution- 
ary action.” He acknowledged that Hyndman and the ‘Old Guard’ of the 
party would reject the manifesto but looked instead to the ‘Internationalists’ 
to make a firm commitment to a new and more democratic International. 
In a thinly disguised attack on the vacillations of E. C. Fairchild, Joe 
Fineberg and H. W. Alexander he offered the following advice: 


“We would suggest to those members of the E.C. who pose as the 
opposition in the BSP, to sit down fast on one of the two stools 
between which they are wavering. It is clearly impossible to support 
the manifesto of the Zimmerwald Conference and at the same time 
Vandervelde, Hyndman and company.’ 


Petroff’s criticisms of the equivocation of the BSP on the issues of 
militarism and internationalism have a familiar ring to them as the debate 
within the party had gone on unresolved for nearly a decade. Nor was it 
particularly surprising that Petroff, ina couple of articles in Vanguard en- 
titled ‘Hyndman v Marx’, should openly criticize the veteran leader for his 
departure from Marxist teaching.*? He had challenged Hyndman on many 
occasions in the past but by 1915 debate within the party had degenerated 
to the extent that, increasingly, dissenting voices were being vilified and 
smeared by the Hyndman leadership. Not even Petroff, with his experience 
of the use of informants and ‘agents provocateurs’ in Russia, would have 
suspected, however, that he would fall victim to a highly inflamatory 
personal attack in the columns of Justice, the organ (at least nominally) 
of his own party. It is unlikely that the author(s) of the article in question, 
‘Who and What is Peter Petroff?’ would be unaware of the threat it posed 
to his freedom. 


Many of us have known of Peter Petroff for some years, though we 
have known little about him save that he has usually acted as a dis- 
integrating nuisance. That he places a high value on his knowledge 
of and services to the Socialist movement we readily admit. He has 
now been for some weeks on the Clyde. What he is doing there, and 
what may be his object, is best known to himself. It is for the represen- 
tatives of the Glasgow workers to determine what his status is on the 
Clyde Workers Committee, and to make whatever inquiries concern- 
ing him may deem necessary ...“ 


The article, which appeared on 23 December 1915, was quite literally a ‘red 
alert’ to the authorities. Petroff had been charged the previous day in Fife 
with contravening the Aliens Restriction Order and had been fined £3. On 
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his.return to Glasgow he was charged with the same offence, and on the 
3 January 1916 was sentenced to two months imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, a decision which outraged the large crowd who had packed 
the court house. Perhaps for the first and only time in its history Glasgow 
Sheriff Court echoed to the sound of the ‘Internationale’ as Petroff was 
led away.*5 The severity of the sentence can be attributed, in part at least, 
to the fact that the Justice article suggested that Petroff had some influence 
over the CWC. Thereafter, as a Ministry of Munitions letter dated 17 
January 1916 confirms, Petroff was regarded by the authorities as one of 
the ‘ring-leaders’ on the Clyde. Described as ‘a Russian socialist of a very 
dangerous type’ he is listed with seven others (Kirkwood, Gallacher, Messer, 
Muir, McManus, Clarke and Maclean) as individuals ‘whose removal from 
the Clyde district for an indefinite period would go a very long way to 
helping production.’* 

It was a prophetic statement. After Petroff’s arrest and imprisonment 
in January 1916, Maclean was charged with sedition and sentenced to three 
years’ hard labour in April, and, later in the same month, the majority of 
the CWC leadership were sent down for spells of up to twelve months’ hard 
labour. 

While government repression could be understood and accepted as an 
inevitable part of the class struggle, there was a widespread feeling that in 
Petroff’s case the ‘betrayal’ had come from within the Socialist movement, 
from the clique around Hyndman, Fisher and H. W. Lee. The storm of 
protest which followed the publication of the Justice article was a measure 
not only of the growing distaste for Hyndman’s smear tactics but also of 
the high esteem in which Petroff was regarded by Socialists both in Britain 
and abroad. 

Not surprisingly, the strongest reaction to the article and to his imprison- 
ment and subsequent internment (under Section 14B of DORA) came from 
Glasgow, the city Petroff now regarded as his political home. ‘I am in 
Glasgow,’ he said shortly after his arrest, ‘because here among my Marxian 
friends I feel quite comfortable.’4”7 His two closest allies, John Maclean 
and James MacDougall, immediately sprang to his defence and in the next 
two issues of Justice (30 December 1915 and 6 January 1916) launched a 
bitter attack on the editors of the paper. The Glasgow District Council of 
the BSP published and distributed a leaflet — ‘The Case of Peter Petroff’ 
— which condemned the authorities’ unmitigated attack on political 
refugees and urged organizations to show their solidarity by sending 
resolutions demanding his release to the Secretary of State of Scotland and 
to the Home Secretary.** One group to take this action was the Glasgow 
branch of the Herald League which had joined with the Free Speech Defence 
Committee (established after Maclean’s first arrest), of which Petroff was 
the assistant secretary.” 

In February 1916 the Executive Committee of the BSP, now ofa slightly 
more ‘radical’ composition, issued a statement expressing its ‘strong 
disapproval’ of the Justice article and denying any complicity in the 
matter.°? The most vigorous denunciation came two months later at the 
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Annual Conference of the BSP, a conference which marked the final break 
with the Hyndman group, who left to form the National Socialist Party 
(NSP). In seconding a resolution moved by Petroff’s Glasgow branch of 
Pollokshaws the Kentish Town delegate expressed both shame and anger 
at the treatment of Petroff: 


... lf members of the Party knew the persecution to which Petroff 
had been subjected, their indignation would know no bounds. He 
[Petroff] had no thoughts of his own wants, he spent himself entirely 
for the working class movement. No man was more sincere, but he 
had aroused the antagonism of some of the old slow coaches, and 
so had been stabbed in the back in Justice in the paragraph ‘Who and 
What is Peter Petroff.’ It was the most damnable thing they ever 
did.*! 


The Conference passed the resolution unanimously. 

Protests also came from Petroff’s Russian comrades and from Socialists 
abroad. Georgii Chicherin, for example, in a letter of reply to the Justice 
article, highlighted ‘the stainless revolutionary past of comrade Petroff, 
and also the excellent reputation of wholehearted loyalty to the cause that 
he is enjoying in our party [RSDLP]’.” 

The London group of the RSDLP also added their weight to the protest 
in a resolution which condemned Petroff’s continued internment and sought 
to remove ‘the slur cast upon his good name.’* In Paris, the revolutionary 
group around Trotsky’s Nashe S/ovo at first suspected the BSP Executive 
of having a hand in the Justice attack but later published their denial.*4 
The Berner Tagwacht also carried news of Petroff’s arrest and imprison- 
ment and in a long article in May 1916 paid tribute to him, ‘the most 
energetic of Maclean’s friends’, and to his work ‘in the struggle on 
Clydéside: = 

In dealing with the Justice article Petroff himself was philosophical and, 
perhaps unaware of his impending internment, even dismissive of its effect. 
In a letter to Justice he poured scorn on the author(s) of what was ‘a 
disgraceful, low and stupid attack’ and was in no doubt that it was more 
than coincidence that, at the same time as the article appeared, the offices 
of the Russian Seamen’s Union and Central Bureau of the Foreign 
Committee of the RSDLP were raided. The attack he claimed did not harm 
his ‘reputation’ in either the working class movement in this country or 
in Russia. He concluded: 


My imprisonment is due to my Social Democratic activity which is 
here (Glasgow) of the same nature that it was in London. My London 
activities are too well-known to the Editor of Justice and to Hyndman, 
who called upon the Government to protect him against my argu- 
ments.°° 


Despite the widespread criticisms and the allegations of complicity with 
the authorities, Hyndman and the editorial board of Justice remained silent. 
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When a reply was eventually made, some four months later, Hyndman was 
nothing if not direct in his comments: 


Nonsense of this sort refutes itself. Of course, I never meddled with 
Petroff in any way, nor have I even thought it worthwhile to criticise 
his conduct. But I say quite plainly that a foreign refugee, who owes 
his protection and safety to the generosity of the British people, ought 
not to vilify and work against the nation which gives him asylum.*” 


This was sheer hypocrisy on Hyndman’s part as he would have been well 
aware that at Petroff’s appeal, heard at the High Court in Edinburgh in 
March, a statement from the Socialist National Defence Committee, later 
to become the NSP, was produced as proof that Petroff was ‘a dangerous 
alien’.*8 As most members of the BSP recognised, Petroff had been 
‘stabbed in the back’ not once but twice by the Hyndmanites. 

For the remainder of the war Petroff was interned in the camp known 
as ‘The Institute’ in Islington, London. His lifelong companion Irma 
Gellrich, was also arrested and, after refusing on principle to pay a fine, 
was interned at Aylesbury Camp, Buckinghamshire. Her treatment there 
was the subject of a parliamentary question as it was alleged that she was 
sharing a room with three women who had syphilis.© Conditions for 
political internees were harsh, as visiting and corresponding privileges could 
easily be curtailed or withdrawn completely.*! During his internment 
Petroff was refused visits from John Maclean, E. C. Fairchild, J. B. Askew 
and Georgii Chicherin as well as from a number of other individuals from 
the Russian émigré community in London.” The fate of the Russian 
internees aroused a great deal of interest in the Socialist movement and John 
Maclean, in particular, launched a vigorous campaign of demonstrations, 
speeches and articles demanding the release of the Petroffs and other 
political refugees. 

The eventual decision to repatriate the Petroffs with Georgii Chicherin, 
who had been interned in August 1917, had nothing to do, however, with 
protest meetings and resolutions. It was instead the culmination of two 
months of diplomatic negotiations conducted between the British govern- 
ment and the newly-established Bolshevik government in Russia. It was 
Trotsky, as Commissar of Foreign Affairs, who took up the case in a speech 
made on 21 November 1917 (new style): ‘Because of their fight for peace, 
the English Government has arrested and is now detaining in a concen- 
tration [sic] camp George Chicherin ... and the courageous agitator of the 
English workers, the emigre Petroff.’® In a note to the British Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, Sir George Buchanan, he pointed out that Chicherin and 
Petroff had been interned for ‘upholding principles of international 
socialism as had been done by Maclean in Scotland, by Liebknecht in 
Germany and Adler in Austria.’™ Trotsky contrasted their treatment with 
the freedom given in Russia to ‘many wealthy Englishmen who are engaged 
in counter-revolutionary conspiracies with the Russian bourgeiosie.’ He 
then posed the threat which threw the British diplomatic corps in Russia 
and the government in London into a panic; release the Russian political 
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internees in Britain or witness the arrest and internment of all British 
subjects in Russia.®& 

For the next month British relations with the Soviet government revolved 
round the case of Petroff and Chicherin. Although Trotsky admitted to 
Buchanan (perhaps disingenuously) that at a time ‘when such vast inter- 
national questions had to be settled it seemed folly (to) prolong disputes 
on secondary matters’, this was not a view shared by the British 
government.® For it was necessary that the latter avoid a de facto recog- 
nition of the Soviet regime, especially when the government was giving 
support to the anti-Bolshevik forces of General Kaledin in southern Russia. 
The War Cabinet discussed the issue on a number of occasions but 
continued to reject Trotsky’s demand, arguing that ‘H.M.G.’ would not 
surrender to ‘threats’ and ‘blackmail’ .*’ The impasse was broken by the 
Foreign Office. Deportation, it was argued, could not be constituted as 
involving any formal recognition of the Soviet government and this was 
the strategy agreed upon at the War Cabinet meeting of 10 December 1917. 

In fact there had been from the very beginning of the dispute an opinion 
within the Foreign Office in favour of deporting Petroff and Chicherin, 
recognizing that ‘we never had a very good case against them’ and suggesting 
that ‘we should pocket our pride and ask the HO (Home Office) to deport 
them’.® There were, however, other, more material, interests at stake than 
the ‘face-saving’ semantics of diplomatic manoeuvring. On 4 December 
the managing director of Babcock and Wilcox sent a letter to the Foreign 
Secretary, Balfour, expressing the opinion that Chicherin and Petroff 
should be released immediately since, 


... there is hardly a firm that is more seriously affected by the events 
in Russia, than we are, as we have a large organisation there ... and 
we are naturally desirous of doing everything that we can to protect 
the men, in the first place, and in the second place, the large amount 
of money we have locked up there.® 


The influence this letter may have had is a matter for speculation but on 
9 December Balfour drew up a memorandum, ‘Notes on the Present 
Russian Situation’ to be discussed at the War Cabinet meeting the following 
day which Balfour himself was unable to attend in person.’’ Contrary to 
the view that the Bolsheviks should be treated only as ‘avowed enemies’ 
Balfour argued that it was important not to come to ‘an open breach with 
the Bolsheviks or drive them into the enemy camp.’’! That evening (i.e. 
the 19th) the Foreign Office telegraphed Buchanan to ‘inform him that this 
proposal is accepted.’ The ‘proposal’ was ‘... that liberty of movement will 
be restored to all British subjects in Russia if cases of Russian(s) interned 
in Great Britain are reconsidered with a view to repatriation.’ Thus, the 
Petroffs and Chicherin were returned to Russia in early January 1918. 
Technically they were deported but, in reality, they had been exchanged 
for the British Ambassador and his top advisers. Their departure did not 
pass unnoticed and the BSP charged Petroff ‘... to act as our plenipotentiary 
to the revolutionary Russian democracy’, and to inform them of ‘our 
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unshakeable determination to emulate their noble example of devotion to 
the principle of the international ... Social Democracy’.” 


Conclusion 


We have suggested throughout this paper that, besides Petroff, the only 
other leading figure in the British Socialist movement with ‘a revolutionary 
will to power’, as Kendall puts it, was John Maclean.” It is our contention 
that Petroff helped to shape that ‘revolutionary will to power’. An 
important part of this process took place inside the BSP in the campaign 
against the leadership and its management of the party at the 1913 and 1914 
conferences. But, in our view, it was Petroff’s Russian background that 
was of crucial importance in this relationship.”> While Maclean advocated 
revolution, Petroff, with other Russian Socialists, had encountered it, and, 
for this group, revolution was no longer ‘a text-book phrase but an 
unforgettable part of their own personal experience’.”* For a man like 
Maclean, struggling within the traditions and confines of British social 
democracy, the vision of a successful social revolution must have been 
distant. Petroff, with his experience and knowledge of revolutionary 
politics, made that vision more of a reality, more of a possibility. Within 
British Socialism Maclean, alongside Petroff, stands out as having broken 
with the social democracy of the Second International and reached, by dint 
of his own efforts, the Communism of the Third. 

Together Petroff and Maclean represented the revolutionary or Bol- 
shevik wing of the BSP. Their joint concern over party organization in the 
years leading up to the First World War and their resolute internationalist 
opposition to the war clearly illustrate this. Their work in these two periods 
should be assessed together since it provides a consistent expression of a 
revolutionary political outlook. Kendall suggests otherwise when he writes 
that the ‘new ideas and outlooks’ (namely the radical Russian influence) 
apparent in the BSP membership by 1914 were not permitted to develop 
freely since, ‘the outbreak of hostilities wrenched events out of the path 
they were following’.”’ Yet there could hardly have been a better test of 
Socialist principles and strategy than a war fought over inter-imperialist 
rivalry, a war which Socialists were expected to oppose. It was hardly coin- 
cidence that the two most forthright opponents of that war and the first 
to line up with the international opposition begun at Zimmerwald were 
Petroff and Maclean. In response to the war the BSP did move to the left, 
albeit in a hesitant manner. The ‘vacillating mass’ represented the majority 
but the ‘revolutionary wing’ of Petroff and Maclean also grew in 
authority. ”8 

It is our contention that Petroff is a figure of very considerable 
importance in the history of the Socialist movement in Britain. Through 
his work in the BSP before and during the war, in London and in Glasgow, 
and in his relationship with Maclean Petroff made a unique contribution 
to Socialism in this country; an attempt to adopt the revolutionary lessons 
of the Russian experience before October 1917. This being the case, the 
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question (first posed in 1915) ‘Who and What is Peter Petroff?’ should 
no longer be incidental to the history of British Socialism.” 
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who wrote the above lines, was secretary of the SDF from 1885 until becoming editor 
of Justice in 1913 and was one of the pillars of the ‘Old Guard’. 

Kendall, ‘Russian Emigration’, p. 353. 

Kendall, The Revolutionary Movement, p. 62; see also his ‘Russian Emigration’, p. 367. 
Kendall, The Revolutionary Movement, p. 97, translates Lenin’s threefold classification 
of Socialists in regard to their position on the war: largely a right, left, and centre division. 
Hyndman and the ‘Old Guard’ were the open chauvinists, John Maclean and his allies 
the revolutionaries, and the majority of the BSP ‘ ‘‘the confused and vacillating elements’”’ 
in between’. See Lenin, Dead Chauvinism and Living Socialism, written in December 1914. 
In a future article we shail examine in greater depth Petroff’s contribution to British 
Socialism. We shall deal with John Maclean’s refusal to join the Communist Party of Great 
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G.V. Chicherin and the Russian Revolutionary 
Cause in Great Britain 


By the autumn of 1914 Chicherin had been a revolutionary Marxist 
for a decade. He now entered Britain where his political develop- 
ment continued. This process took practical shape in the Russian 
Political Prisoners and Exiles Relief Committee, then in the 
Committee of Delegates of Russian Socialist Groups in London, 
where he led the campaign against the British government’s plans 
to conscript Russian aliens. In this political and agitational work 
Chicherin was aided by many British radicals and revolutionary 
Socialists. He thus continued a generation-long history of political 
work conducted by Tsarist émigrés in the host community, but gave 
this work a qualitatively new dimension. 


The political activity of Georgii Vasilyevich Chicherin (1872-1936), during 
his years in Great Britain from 1914 to 1918 was a significant episode in 
the revolutionary career of Soviet Russia’s second Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs and forms an important chapter in the history of Russian émigré 
politics as well as a little noticed but revealing part of the history of the 
British Left and the First World War.! Several Soviet writers have written 
of this period of Chicherin’s career, but though a centenary study of 
Chicherin recounts some of his dealings with British Socialists,” his in- 
volvement with the British Left remains the least documented aspect of his 
years in Britain. But the discovery of several files of papers accumulated 
by Chicherin during his ‘London period’ means that this episode in his 
career can now be reconstructed in greater detail.3 

These papers reveal G. V. Chicherin as the most openly active of the 
Russian political exiles in Britain during the Great War. He flung himself 
with characteristic energy into political work when most other exiles had 
abandoned such activity. It had been the intention of the writer to col- 
laborate with Dr Barry Hollingsworth in this reconstruction of the decisive 
period of Chicherin’s political maturation, but Dr Hollingsworth’s death 
has meant that this piece of work is dedicated as a tribute to the memory 
of a fine friend, scholar and historian of the Russian emigration. 


I 


A variety of sources, not all of them friendly to the subject, enable the com- 
position of a ‘revolutionary silhouette’ of Chicherin. According to his 
cousin, Chicherin struggled throughout his life to repress his homo- 
sexuality.4 This may have led him to an eccentric life-style, making him 
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‘oiseau de nuit’s; his comrades ‘often wondered whether he ever slept’.® 
Abandoning his career in the Tsarist diplomatic service Chicherin had 
become a revolutionary in 1904; he was enabled to survive as a professional 
revolutionary by means of an inheritance. In his activities he showed 
‘astounding concentration’ and a ‘phenomenal capacity for work’;’ 
indeed one enemy labelled him a ‘graphomaniac’.® 

Chicherin led a varied existence as a revolutionary. He quickly renounced 
Social Revolutionary ideas for Marxism. In 1907 he took an active part 
as Secretary of the Foreign Central Bureau of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party (RSDLP), in the organization of the Party’s Fifth Congress 
in London. He felt keen pain at the split between Menshevism and 
Bolshevism, gravitating towards Plekhanov, Martov and Dan in the after- 
math of the Fifth Congress. In exile Georgii Vasilyevich lived first in 
Germany but was then compelled to seek asylum in France. Here in 1910, 
along with the Polish émigré, S. Yu. Bagotskii, Chicherin had formed the 
Cracow Society to aid Russian political prisoners. He actively joined in the 
work of both the German and French Socialist parties and was impressed 
by the strongly proletarian character of the French Socialist Party in Lille 
where he lived in 1914. It is not known exactly when Chicherin quit the 
continent as the German armies swept through Belgium, but he arrived in 
London a convinced Marxist and international Socialist, with a firm 
conviction in the strength of the proletariat. If the years of his Continental 
exile were the seed-time, the years spent by Chicherin in Britain were to 
prove the harvest.? 

We have no record of when first they met, but it is apparent that by the 
spring of 1915 Chicherin had formed a political friendship with Mrs Bridges 
Adams and in summer there appeared the first appeals for the Russian 
Political Prisoners and Exiles Relief Committee (RPPERC). It had not 
taken long for the Russian exile to plunge himself into the life of the British 
Left — almost certainly this was due to the contacts made for him by his 
new comrade. 

Maiskii gives a somewhat unflattering picture of Mrs Bridges Adams 
as ‘one of those English people who somehow fail to come to terms with 
life and so devote all their passion and determination to some ‘‘cause”’ 
which fires their imagination or touches their heart’. In this version she 
had been ‘a fervent suffragette’ but meeting Chicherin transformed her into 
an ardent sympathizer with the Russian revolutionary cause.!° But such a 
picture of Chicherin’s principal British comrade is to say the least unhelpful. 
We have only Maisky’s word for it that Mrs Bridges Adams was a suffra- 
gette, while he totally ignores her long years of involvement with the 
movement of British organized labour. 

In any history of the British adult education movement, Mrs Bridges 
Adams is an important figure. Born in 1855, she became a prominent mem- 
ber of the London Independent Labour Party, was a member of the London 
School Board from 1897, a founder of the National Labour Education 
League and in 1908 Secretary of the Plebs League. She was one of the 
founding members of the Central Labour College and was an unyielding 
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advocate of workers’ control of their own educational programmes and 
institutions. Throughout her long career Mrs Bridges Adams was an in- 
defatigable publicist, rivalling the ‘graphomaniac’ Chicherin in her ability to 
unleash a polemic for the good of the cause. Chicherin had in this respect 
found a kindred spirit. But, equally important, he had become involved with 
what might be termed ‘the ‘‘Plebs’’ circle of international Marxists’,!! 

Through his comradeship with Bridges Adams, Chicherin became 
connected with this group of British communists opposed to the war. Chief 
among them was the working-class educationist John Maclean, who in turn 
enjoyed the comradeship of a Russian political refugee, Peter Petroff. The 
British Socialist Party (BSP) had been flung into crisis in August 1914, its 
veteran leader H.M. Hyndman eschewing internationalist perspectives for 
those of chauvinism. The Scottish Marxist journal Vanguard to which 
Maclean contributed became in 1915 the ‘first organ of an anti-war, anti- 
Hyndmanite opposition within the party’.!? It is clear, however, that this 
anti-war group stayed separate from the opposition to the Hyndman ‘old 
guard’ which emerged in East London and which centred itself on the 
persons of E.C. Fairchild, Joe Fineberg and the Anglo-Russian, Theodore 
Rothstein. 

Chicherin’s initial outlook on the war was subsequently described by 
him as an ‘intellectual house of cards’. He had sought to reconcile support 
for the ‘democratic’ and ‘peace loving’ capitalism of Britain and France 
against ‘Junker monarchism’ while seeking the overthrow of the Russian 
autocracy. But his belief in the progressive nature of ‘bourgeois democracy’ 
in Great Britain and France was rapidly eroded, and his renunciation of 
his earlier views and of ‘defencism’ in general brought him into the inter- 
nationalist camp. It is unclear, however, precisely what factors were 
responsible for this change of view. One Soviet writer has suggested the 
influence of Lenin’s articles and the impact of the Bolshevik group headed 
by M. M. Litvinov in London. No evidence has been uncovered of any 
contact between Chicherin and the London Bolsheviks in the early period 
of his London exile and it was not until March 1917 that he quoted Lenin’s 
‘extreme anti-war position’ in an article for the Labour Leader!'* Another 
Soviet source has argued that the transition was occasioned by his obser- 
vation of the ‘peculiarities of the English’ and of how the bourgeoisie made 
use of proletarian organizations to influence the working class through 
‘defencist’ and patriotic slogans. So disgusted was he that Chicherin now 
waged a most energetic war against ‘oboronchestvo’ (‘defencism’).'° 

One thing is certain, however. In the summer of 1915 — his intellectual 
confusion at an end — Chicherin launched the RPPERC. Here was an or- 
ganization which at one and the same time drew strength from a generation- 
old tradition in British political life but also broke new political ground. 


II 


The attempt to mobilize Western European public opinion in the struggle 
against Tsarism and to gain the practical support of West European radicals 
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had increasingly occupied the minds of Russian political émigrés towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. In Britain S. M. Stepniak-Kravchinskii 
and Robert Spence Watson had founded in 1890 the Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom for just such a purpose.'° The impact of this society and 
its journal, Free Russia, across a quarter of a century, was considerable. 
Free Russia became the main focus of the anti-Tsarist cause in the English- 
speaking world. 

Then in the post-1905 period there was a proliferation of organizations 
throughout Europe designed to win support for the revolutionary cause 
and to help political prisoners and exiles. Vera Figner, the well-known 
veteran revolutionary who had spent twenty years in solitary confinement, 
began in 1908 a campaign in Western Europe designed to expose the horrors 
of Tsarist prisons. It was in this latter tradition that G. V. Chicherin sought 
to work from 1915: 


In Western Europe the funds for helping the Russian political 
prisoners were in times past raised mostly by wealthy humanitarians, 
by private sympathisers, by philanthropists. In recent years the 
Russian relief committees that existed in different countries became 
more and more concerned with the organised parties of Russian 
Labour ... in Holland, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Austria, in 
Italy, the organisations of the working class of these countries took 
a more and more active part in the organising of this work. At last 
the International Socialist Bureau decided to put the question of the 
Russian political prisoners before the International Congress, and it 
was put on the agenda of the Congress of Vienna which was to have 
been held in August 1914 ....”” 


Chicherin had chosen to begin this new type of revolutionary work in 
the most difficult circumstances. The onset of the war had pulverized the 
structure of the British committees and journals aiding the victims of 
Tsarism. It had seen the end of the Society of Friends of Russian Freedom. 
Free Russia had ceased to appear; quite apart from the body blow of the 
death of its editor, Felix Volkhovsky, its leading contributors, G. H. Perris 
and J. F. Green, abandoned internationalism for defencism and super- 
patriotism. Jaakoff Prelooker’s Anglo-Russian, widely quoted by radical 
and socialist journals, stopped publication. Likewise Darkest Russia 
disappeared from the news stands. Its publisher, the Anglo-Jewish 
journalist, Lucien Wolf stated, ‘for the moment Darkest Russia can serve 
no useful purpose except perhaps by the contribution of its silence to the 
hushing up of dissensions in the field in which the first duty of every 
Englishman lies’ .!8 

Moreover, there was in Britain a new deference to the susceptibilities 
of the Tsarist government which had become a ‘gallant Ally’ in the war. 
The attitude of many Socialists was encapsulated by John Leslie who was 
bitterly critical of the German Social Democratic Party which had been 
‘guilty of an act of colossal apostacy [sic] ... with all its pretensions and 
its prestige, its numbers ... made no protest against the Belgian crime’.!9 
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This same man had, in 1907, played an important part in the smuggling 
of cartridges into the Russian Empire to aid the revolutionary cause.” 
From one-sided criticism of German Social Democracy it was but a short 
step to the ‘whitewashing’ of Tsarism. 

It was in these circumstances in June 1915 that the RPPERC launched 
an appeal in the British labour press: 


All those who sympathise with the sufferings of the political victims 
in Russia are invited to join the Committee as member-contributors 
of monthly payments or to send their donations to this Committee 
... our suffering comrades in Russia and Siberia are looking to the 
organised workers of Great Britain for help.*! 


Chicherin’s aims are revealed in a letter that he wrote to a potential ally: 


It has begun its work amongst Russians, Jews, Poles, Letts, Lithuan- 
ians and other emigrants from Russia, has organised a network of 
collectors and issued an appeal in different languages, but far more 
important is the work in British Society ...” 


It was in this respect that Mrs Bridges Adams was of such vital impor- 
tance. Maiskii’s mischievous character sketch of Mrs Bridges Adams — ‘she 
was all fire and flame for this new ‘‘cause’’’“ — is less than just and even 
misleading. Her interest in the Russian revolutionary movement was 
not new, she had had earlier ‘points of contact with the Russian Labour 
Movement’. It was she who provided RPPERC with its headquarters; it 
was she who, as its assistant secretary, by her advice, contacts, suggestions 
and energy as organizer, publicist and speaker, did more than anyone else 
to ensure that the voice of that committee was heard among the organized 
workers of Great Britain. 

Mrs Bridges Adams had for many years been involved with the work 
of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society and Woolwich and District 
Trades Council.2° Thus RPPERC made contact with this body: 


_.. We discussed whether the Woolwich Trades and Labour Council 
could assist. He [Mr Barefoot — R. G.] is quite willing to do what 
he can and suggests you make formal application for assistance of 
the Trades Council .... I suggest special mention should be made in 
your application of getting the books into the Arsenal ...”° 


In these early days Mrs Bridges Adams bombarded the labour move- 
ment with information on RPPERC and engaged in a long-running polemic 
against the anonymous ‘whitewasher’ of Tsarist Russia, ‘N.D.’, in the 
Cotton Factory Times and Yorkshire Factory Times. Others were more 
restrained. The chairman of RPPERC was the ILP Member for Blackburn, 
Philip Snowden, then in the centrist phase of his political career. Snowden 
was always wary of ‘the more extreme statements about Russian tyranny’ 
issued by RPPERC, stating that ‘I would not like you to give our police 
authorities any excuse for prohibiting the Fund, as that would be against 
the interests of the poor prisoners’.”’ 
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By the autumn of 1915, RPPERC had an extensive network of collectors 
throughout the country, particularly among branches of the Independent 
Labour Party, the British Socialist Party and unions such as the NUR and 
the ASE. The financial reports of the Committee show modest contributions 
from scores of ILP branches by the end of November 1915 and growing 
support from local union branches.” 

The collection of funds, however, was but a part of RPPERC’s activities. 
More important for Chicherin was the political impact and its propaganda 
work. Articles by Chicherin and Mrs Bridges Adams appeared in the Cotton 
Factory Times, the Yorkshire Factory Times, Forward, the Railway Review 
and elsewhere; announcements of the activities of the RPPERC and of 
police action against it were published in the Labour Leader and in Justice. 
In Maiskii’s account, ‘the official purpose of this committee was to make 
collections and send money to revolutionaries lying in tsarist prisons, but 
under Chicherin’s skilful guidance it soon extended this somewhat narrow 
aim and gradually became a political organisation engaged in systematic 
agitation against tsarism’.” 

Such work was inseparably linked with Chicherin’s ‘internationalist’ 
position on the war and this factor was of the greatest significance in 
determining those sections of British society and those political groupings 
from which support for RPPERC was forthcoming. The Committee 
shunned the Labour Party which had abandoned the rather vague anti-war 
policy of its pre-war years and — with members such as Clynes and 
Henderson occupying ministerial posts — had become part of the ruling 
class. Equally it had no truck with the Hyndmanite faction of British 
Marxism and Chicherin earned Lenin’s approval for his call for the inter- 
nationalists to split immediately from the chauvinists.3° Instead Chicherin 
and Bridges Adams concentrated on the centrist ILP, which clung to the 
ideal of the international solidarity of the working class and denounced 
the war as a crime forced on the nations by the rulers, the diplomats and 
the militarists. Links were also forged with the anti-war Union of 
Democratic Control and with the No Conscription Fellowship.+! 

There is no evidence, however, in the Chicherin Papers to suggest that 
he worked in the ‘London Left’ of the British Socialist Party, the anti- 
Hyndman group in which Theodore Rothstein, E. C. Fairchild, Albert 
Inkpin and Joe Fineberg were prominent. Instead, Chicherin built up close 
contacts with John Maclean and Peter Petroff. (It is significant that both 
Maclean and Mrs Bridges Adams were active in the Central Labour College, 
while both Chicherin and Petroff wrote for Nashe Slovo, the international 
journal published in Paris.) Perhaps the most fascinating letter in the 
Chicherin Papers is that written by Petroff to Chicherin early in 1916. In 
it Petroff began by accusing the Central Committee of the British Socialist 
Party of being unrepresentative and accusing Fairchild of opportunism. 
By comparison the Scottish movement was described as ‘clearly Marxist 
in character’ and in close contact with the working class in its educational 
work and factory meetings: ‘the public not only hears, but actively sup- 
ports the internationalists ...”. Petroff was bitterly critical of ‘Fairchild, 
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Fairchild’s yesman Fineberg and their patron (metsenat) Rothstein. By 
the way, Rothstein was never connected with the movement. He was only 
connected with the dirty clique .... Rothstein always supported the 
Hyndman clique against the Marxist trend in Great Britain’ .22 By ‘the 
movement’ Petroff meant the internationalist and truly revolutionary 
elements in the BSP as personified by John Maclean. Petroff’s branding 
of Rothstein as a Hyndmanite was grossly inaccurate, yet the letter provides 
material evidence of significant divisions among the leading cadres of the 
BSP.33 

Thus in the autumn and winter of 1915 the work proceeded of a patient 
build-up of contacts in the rank and file of the British labour movement. 
Large-scale public meetings were avoided.*4 Instead RPPERC concen- 
trated on branch meetings of the ILP and on gaining the support of trade 
union branches and active, class-conscious workers, such as W. M. Barlow: 


... lam sending a hearty handgrip because I know that you are one 
of the Workers of the World. 

Yesterday my friend Miss Smith received a booklet of Id. tickets 
to sell for the Russian Political Prisoners’ and Exiles Relief 
Committee. 

I took it to work with me to sell to my fellow trade unionists. After 
selling a few in my department I sent it into another department. There 
are fourteen Russian Inspectors in it (I am working at an ammunition 
work) ...*5 


Such successes constituted just cause for satisfaction on the part of 
Chicherin. As early as October 1915, under his regular pseudonym of 
Ornatsky, he had written to Nashe Slovo with evident pleasure at the 
Committee’s links with the Woolwich workers and of his hopes for ‘inter- 
national solidarity’: ‘For the English working class’, he declared, ‘this 
struggle [i.e. the struggle in Russia — R.G.] is its own struggle’ and the 
links forged in Woolwich were ‘an enormously important step’ which would 
soon be followed by others, on the road to ‘a mass movement on the basis 
of international proletarian solidarity’ .*° 

At the open-air meeting held at Bristol a resolution ‘emphasising the great 
principle of international working class solidarity’ had been submitted. It 
was this attitude towards the war which led to a number of clashes between 
RPPERC’s organizers and sympathizers and the authorities. 

The first signs of trouble appeared in Liverpool where a committee in 
sympathy with the aims of RPPERC had been formed by the Lettish Social 
Democrat, Bachmann, and several of his compatriots. In October 1915 the 
Liverpool police raided Bachmann’s home and seized all the papers of the 
committee. Then the committee members were — it was alleged — warned 
by the police that their propaganda work was exercising a harmful influence 
on British workers. This must cease, on pain of expulsion from 
Liverpool.3” Much in this affair remains to be clarified. Snowden asked 
questions in the House but the Home Secretary only replied that the 
Liverpool police had dealt with the matter independently of the Home 
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Office. At any rate the Liverpool committee was re-established with 
Snowden advising Chicherin, 


the best thing for the Liverpool people to do would be to form a 
committee of the Central Society, and certainly not to start another 
independent or semi-independent body. I see no reason at all why they 
should not act as a Collecting Society for the Central Fund. Anything 
other would lead to confusion and waste.** 


Shortly after this, the police raided Chicherin’s home and the office and 
lodgings of D. Anichkin, Secretary of the Russian Seaman’s Union. Before 
1914 Chicherin had assisted the Union. Then the home of Mrs Bridges 
Adams was visited by the police, who confiscated copies of Anichkin’s 
‘Open Letter to Trade Unionists’ which Bridges Adams planned to 
distribute. 

There then followed the harassment of Ivan Maiskii who had been due 
to speak to the Southampton branch of the ILP on RPPERC and its cause. 
Chicherin had made careful arrangements with the branch that Maiskii 
would obey regulations when he came from London to Southampton but 
in the event only a telegram sent by the branch secretary prevented him 
coming to Southampton, where detectives waited to arrest him.*! 

To add to Chicherin’s anxieties, his comrade Petroff was simultaneously 
attacked in the pages of Justice and arrested by the police in Fife for 
violation of the residence clauses of the 1914 Aliens Restriction Act. 
Chicherin leaped to Petroff’s defence defending his integrity and stating 
that, ‘the Editor of Justice must be fully aware of the exceedingly difficult 
position of Russian political refugees and of the dangers to which they are 
exposed by the present unbounded domination of reaction in all countries 
including Great Britain’ .# 

Petroff received a two-month sentence, after which he was interned in 
‘The Institute’, London; his common-law wife, Irma, was interned at 
Aylesbury Camp. Until Chicherin’s arrest in August 1917, he and Bridges 
Adams were vigilant in the interests of the Petroffs, on many occasions 
linking a demand for their release with their other public 
pronouncements.# 

The background to the problems which now beset RPPERC was 
patiently explained to Chicherin by one of his sympathizers: 


The fact that has to be remembered is that the situation is without 
precedent in the lives of the present politicians. They have no 
experience of the ‘point of explosion’. The Russian Government 
would be experienced in these matters. The authorities have ‘Maisky’ 
down on their lists as a pro-German and a Russian revolutionary and 
the mention of these things would be quite sufficient for the general 
public who are still trembling lest a German should run off with our 
navy and come and fetch their wives ...44 


It was thus in vain that Joseph King, MP, took up Chicherin’s complaints 
with the Home Secretary: ‘I am afraid that the Police are persecuting you. 
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I spoke to the present and the late Home Secretary on your behalf. I do 
not mind doing anything possible to show you my sympathy and support, 
if I can so aid you.’45 

How, then, may this period of Chicherin’s career be summarized? By 
early 1916, after nine months of activity and because of the labours of two 
remarkable publicists, RPPERC had forged links with working-class 
organizations to a degree not witnessed since the days of the Chartist 
internationalists, the so-called Fraternal Democrats, who were sympathetic 
to Polish national aspirations.“ And, compared with the Polonophiles, 
RPPERC worked in immeasurably more trying circumstances. But now, 
Chicherin and Mrs Bridges Adams were forced by objective circumstances 
into a new form of activity, into a campaign to defend the right of asylum 
for Russians resident in Britain. 

It is the linchpin of an earlier historian’s analysis of Chicherin’s activities 
in Great Britain that, ‘By the summer of 1916 he must have realised the 
futility of his hopes [for the creation of a large-scale internationalist party 
in this country] for he then turned his interest away from internal British 
politics back to the Russian émigré movement.’4” 

But in actuality there was no disillusionment on the part of Chicherin 
about the British proletariat and its potential. Georgii Vasilyevich and Mrs 
Bridges Adams zealously continued their work in the rank and file of the 
British labour movement. Objective conditions — the onset of the 
conscription crisis — had forced this change of direction on Chicherin. 


Ill 


In May 1916 a new universal conscription Bill was introduced to replace 
the Derby scheme of ‘attestation’ which had failed to produce adequate 
numbers of men for service on the Western Front. A latter-day Domesday 
Book, albeit of the card index variety, was then produced to enable 
operation of the Military Service Act. It has been said that, ‘the most 
important aspect of conscription was not that it made service compulsory, 
but that it made exemption legal’.‘® But in the prevailing climate of super- 
patriotism, those pleading exemption from armed service were subjected 
to violent hostility by the national and local press and the term ‘conchy’ 
rapidly became one of execration. Soon, therefore, attention began to focus 
on the existence of enclaves of men of military age who stood outwith the 
provisions of the Military Service Act. These were aliens from allied 
countries but in particular the Russian-Jewish immigrant community; ‘it 
was estimated in 1916 that twenty-five to thirty thousand individuals’ were 
Russian Jews who had not taken out British citizenship.” 

Maiskii has forwarded a conspiracy theory to explain the moves made 
in 1916 to conscript the Russian Jews. The British government had acted 
in concert with ‘the quick wits in St. Petersburg’: ‘The idea behind this 
scheme was that if it materialized the majority of the able-bodied émigrés 
would get sent to the front and this would hamper the anti-tsarist agitation 
both in London and Paris’.*° 
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In fact, initially the government took a low-key approach. The Home 
Secretary, Herbert Samuel, himself a Jew, attempted to launch a voluntary 
scheme of enlistment. One participant in the affair of the conscription of 
Russian Jews has argued that Samuel deliberately took the initiative in the 
belief that the British people would be impressed by a statesman of Jewish 
birth being keen for all Jews, Russian as well as British, to fight.*! 

Samuel was undoubtedly influenced by the war-time recrudescence of 
anti-semitism. At the beginning of the century anti-semitism had sprung 
up around Whitechapel in the soil of Tariff Reform politics. And, with 
climatic conditions once more favourable by 1916, hatred of immigrant 
Jews took its place among the exotic flora of ‘super nationalist’ emotions. 
The earlier outbreak of anti-semitism was, in essence, petit-bourgeois: 
‘Displaced or embattled English shopkeepers were Major Evans Gordon’s 
most zealous constituents in his anti-alien battles’ .*? 

In 1916 there had arisen an agitation among East London shopkeepers 
and traders who accused alien Jews of taking over the trading interests of 
Britons gone to serve ‘For King and Country’. These worthies had found 
a Parliamentary spokesman in Sir Henry Dalziel. 

This is the background against which Chicherin’s political activities in 
Britain took new directions as he launched himself into the work of the Com- 
mittee of Delegates of Russian Socialist Groups in London (CODORSGIL). 
In 1916 he was forced by events to act on the defensive, all the while working 
in a climate of extreme hostility, in which his Marxist-internationalist 
perspectives were to sustain him not only against the British government 
but against rival groups in the immigrant community. 

When rumours concerning plans to conscript Russian aliens began to 
circulate, the Socialist émigrés who found the scheme objectionable called 
a protest meeting on 13 March and formed CODORSGIL. Chicherin took 
the post of secretary.** Dr Debo notes the formation of the Committee 
and writes of Chicherin having won a delay by the autumn of 1916 on the 
question of conscription of aliens. He suggests that this was ‘due to a 
broader base of support in both the Russian community and the British 
public.’* 

It is misleading, however, to think that CODORSGIL fought alone. A 
closer, prismatic view of the conscription question throws more light on 
Chicherin’s life between 1916 and 1918. When the intention to conscript 
Russian aliens was made public there was an explosion of anger both among 
British radicals and Socialists and the nation-wide community of Russian- 
born immigrants.*° 

It is significant that the Garibaldi and Cavour of Zionism, Jabotinsky 
and Weizmann, had the ear of the British government. Hence, the Zionist 
movement loomed far larger in the British government’s horizons when 
it reviewed the conscription question than did CODORSGIL and the 
Foreign Jews’ Protection Committee (FJPC).°’ Faced with widespread 
and effective opposition from the Russian aliens of military age and their 
British supporters, the British government had to grasp the nettle of 
compromise, the formation of a Jewish fighting unit in the British army. 
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This offered Jews the opportunity to fight in the British army in a special 
detachment, the 38th Battalion, the Royal Fusiliers. 

Such an all-sided view leads to a better understanding of Chicherin 
and the activities of CODORSGIL in 1916/7. In the autumn of 1916 a 
CODORSGIL pamphlet reviewed six months of activity. The claim was 
made that the Committee had approached defence of the right of asylum, 
‘from the point of view of proletarian internationalism and considers it as 
one of the partial moments [sic] of the struggle of the international socialist 
proletariat against the world-wide reaction that is growing in connection 
with the war’.*8 

Affiliated to CODORSGIL were the London Section (sic) and the 
London Group (sic) of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, as 
were the London groups of the Social Revolutionaries, the Bund, the Social 
Democracy of Lettland and the Lithuanian Socialist Federation in the UK. 
The Polish Social Democratic Club had joined, and in May 1916 the Jewish 
Social Democratic Organisation in Great Britain had affiliated. 

A June meeting had agreed on ‘the line of struggle without compromise 
against the violation of the Right of Asylum’ with the right extending to 
all who had fled from the political regime in Russia. The Committee had 
countered every government move. When on 24 July the Home Secretary 
proposed to set up a tribunal system to consider individual claims to 
‘political refugee’ status: 


The Committee sent to the Press and to public men a strong protest 
against this attempt of [sic] disuniting the emigrants. After that it 
issued a statement proving the impossibility of separating the political 
emigrants in the narrow sense of the word from the other emigrants; 
1500 copies of this statement were circulated and sent to all Socialist 
and many Trade Union organisations, numerous public men and 
organs of the press. 


The effect of this agitation was claimed by Mrs Bridges Adams to be 
considerable: 


in spite of the fact that in this fight for the maintenance of the right 
of asylum, the high Labour bureaucracy have given no assistance, 
the movement has nevertheless received considerable support among 
the rank and file of the trade unionist and Socialist movement. 


She claimed that soon ‘a strong committee of Britishers will probably be 
formed to take part in this fight’. In fact the Committee Against the 
Abrogration of the Right of Asylum that was elected by an English 
conference seems to have had a brief existence and achieved little.°! 

On 22 August Samuel had announced the postponement of the appli- 
cation of his July plan and the substitution for it of a voluntary scheme 
of recruitment. CODORSGIL did not even permit itself two cheers. Instead 
it published on 4 September five thousand copies of a pamphlet on the 
‘Right of Asylum’ which urged unceasing vigilance. 

At the September Trades Union Congress Mrs Bridges Adams had 
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engaged in the work of distributing the ‘Right of Asylum’ leaflet but two 
thousand copies had been seized by the Birmingham police. Equally as 
serious in her view had been the decision of the Standing Orders Committee 
not to grant CODORSGIL a hearing.® Mrs Bridges Adams continued to 
be indispensable to Chicherin in his work for CODORSGIL. Through her 
the bond between Chicherin and John Maclean has been traced. In 
Glasgow an offshoot of CODORSGIL appeared in which Maclean and a 
Russo-Jewish shoemaker, Leo Shammes, strove to defend the right of 
asylum. 

On 11 October 1916 Shammes addressed Glasgow Trades Council, which 
represented a hundred thousand organized workers. In his address he 
stressed that they were political refugees with no civil rights in Britain and 
were in a parlous position: ‘we have no right to be a conscientious objector, 
it is join or go back to Russia’.® Council agreed on a resolutior. of protest 
to be forwarded to local MPs, the Scottish Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Labour Party. It was decided to sponsor a demonstration 
on 7 December 1916 on the right of asylum. At a time of increasing war 
weariness Chicherin and his comrades thus patiently and effectively built 
up support among British trade unionists. 

By the end of November 1916 it was apparent that the government’s 
voluntary campaign and ‘solutions’ such as proposing a scheme of ‘work 
of national importance’ had failed, owing to the opposition both of 
CODORSGIL and the FJPC. On 20 August the Committees of all the 
Jewish trade unions in London had met and defended the right of asylum 
in its entirety. The following month CODORSGIL denied the accuracy 
of a Daily News article which spoke of the readiness of Jewish Friendly 
Societies and trade unions to undertake work of national importance: ‘We 
the Committee of Delegates ... being in close touch with the Jewish working 
class organisations, are in a position to state definitely that the Jewish trade 
unions took no part in the conference’.*’ Similarly the FJPC rejected these 
alternative government schemes.°® 

But despite such success the anti-conscription organizations were faced 
with an inauspicious beginning to 1917. In December 1916 Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister and in the re-formed Cabinet, Samuel gave way 
to Sir George Cave. The new Home Secretary soon gave notice of his 
intention to conscript or return Russian aliens. In addition anti-semitism 
flared up once more, with the old cries of ‘job stealers’ again being mouthed 
in spite of the exclusiveness of the trades followed by the Jewish work- 
mens? 

Did it now appear to Chicherin that he was fighting a losing battle? Dr 
Debo has argued that Chicherin did not celebrate the New Year: ‘Imperial- 
ism was victorious in Chicherin’s eyes because it had succeeded in splitting 
the forces of the proletariat, in winning the ‘‘labour bureaucracies’’ to its 
side and in using them to fight its battles among the lower classes.’7! Yet 
a CODORSGIL leaflet of January 1917 which set the work of the Com- 
mittee in its historical perspective appeared not to yield an inch. The work 
of the Zimmerwald and Kienthal Socialists had, 
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laid the foundations of a new international ... one of the principal 
expressions of the same internationalist movement in Britain we see 
in those among the objectors to military service who in the name of 
proletarian ideals ... are beginning a life and death fight against 
militarism and thereby against capitalism itself.” 


At the end of February 1917, the British and Russian governments came 
to an agreement on the future of the Russian aliens resident in Britain on 
the basis of 


the principle that the same treatment should be given to the subjects 
of both nations, namely, that men of military age should be given 
the choice either of joining the military forces of the country in which 
they are resident or returning to their own country for military 
service. 


Political refugees were not to be given different treatment. 

The atmosphere of crisis in which the anti-conscriptionist forces now 
operated was encapsulated in a pamphlet distributed by the Russian Anti- 
Conscription League” on 8 March 1917: 


A great, fatal historical turning point has now been reached, meaning 
inauguration of a period of gloomy crushing tyranny, as in the darkest 
ages of the past ... in this sinister hour we are to be the object of the 
same blow that falls upon the working class of the land. 


The League called for class unity of political refugees with the advanced, 
class-conscious workers of Britain, ‘even if they were for the moment a 
minority amidst the great number of the unconscious’ .’ 

The FJPC had responded to the news of the February agreement in a 
more compromising spirit. Thus its Liverpool branch unanimously support- 
ed the view of Joseph King, MP, that it was the duty of all men resident in 
Britain, aliens included, to bear a part in National Service even if the propo- 
sal to deport Russian refugees back to Russia was wasteful and needless.” 

But what of the response of Chicherin to this dire news? 


The Russian Refugee question in Britain is entering its final and most 
perilous phase. It is clear that in the nearest future the last Act is to 
be played of the Drama representing the bitter struggle .... The day 
of the decisive battle is near.” 


In this manner began a summary by Chicherin of ‘the doings of the last 
year’. He then proceeded to compare the histories of CODORSGIL and 
the FJPC, raking the latter with a withering fire. Compared with the in- 
ternationalism of the Socialists of CODORSGIL, the Russian Anti- 
Conscription League and the Jewish Social Democratic Organisation, the 
FJPC had followed a ‘chauvinist ‘‘All Israel’’ policy’ which transformed 
the whole question into one of purely Jewish dimensions, defending ‘the 
interests of the Jewish refugees alone’ as opposed to the Socialists’ goal 
of uniting together all refugees from Russia. 


10 
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‘The Socialists understand that reaction can be beaten only by great social 
forces and addressed themselves in consequence in the first place to the 
British workers and democratic elements and endeavoured ... to promote 
in the country an organised movement against the Government proposals’, 
whereas, with regard to the FJPC, ‘as a red thread through its whole activity 
there goes distrust to the forces and to the goodwill of the British workers’. 
The FJPC’s actions had been directed ‘not against but to the Government’ 
and its main activity had been ‘back door diplomacy’.’” 

In the year of CODORSGIL’s existence, Chicherin had immersed himself 
in the organization, his personality submerged in its activities. In appearance 
we lose sight of Georgii Vasilyevich in this period; in essence his Marxism, 
his energy and polemical talents permeate the work of the Committee of 
Delegates. But once more objective conditions dramatically altered and 
Chicherin’s activities entered a new phase occasioned by the news of the 
outbreak of revolution in Russia. 


IV 


Many writers refer to the mixture of relief and joy that was reflected in 
public opinion when news arrived in Britain of the February Revolution.” 
There has been less awareness of the impulses which lay behind British 
acclaim for the news from Russia. It was more than an unbidden outburst 
of relief among British radicals and Socialists that events in Russia might 
precipitate an end to the carnage of the Great War. The volume of welcome 
was in direct relation to the generation of propagandist work carried out 
by Russian political émigrés and their supporters. The line led through the 
work of Stepniak and Volkhovsky to Chicherin. 

As early as 26 March 1917, Chicherin wrote to the British contacts 
established by him in his thirty months of political work enclosing a draft 
resolution of perspectives on the Revolution. Chicherin’s letter stressed the 
need for condemnation of those labour leaders whom he regarded as 
‘varlets’, a fifth column in the working class movement. Men of the kidney 
of Henderson and Hodge had to be exposed. He was also concerned that 
in the clamour with which Russian aliens now sought to return to their native 
land the principle of ‘Right of Asylum’ should not be forgotten. The 
response was encouraging.*® Chicherin then kept up the momentum with 
a pamphlet stressing the international significance of the February Revol- 
ution: ‘Russian Labour has realised the fundamental unity of the inter- 
national proletariat and boldly took the first step towards the settlement 
of the War on the basis of a peace of peoples ...’*! In this fresh dawn of 
his hopes, Chicherin also engaged in the practical work of the Committee 
of Delegates to Assist Repatriation (hereafter CODTAR), acting as its 
secretary. 

The pressure was now on the British government. On one flank the anti- 
semitic chorus was in full throat,*? on the other CODTAR and the FJPC 
demanded repatriation of adult males and their families to the Russian 
republic.*’ But soon the British authorities regained the initiative; in large 
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measure this was due to the activities of Jabotinsky who successfully 
persuaded them to form a ‘Jewish Legion’. 

In April 1917 Jabotinsky’s plan received the blessing of Lord Derby at 
the War Office and by mid-summer a Bill to conscript Russian aliens was 
being read in Parliament. In the Commons Joseph King stated, ‘Why he 
chiefly objected to the Bill was that it was based upon a very discreditable 
and ... a growing feeling of anti-Semitic intolerance in this land’.84 On 20 
July 1917 the British press published details of the Convention made under 
the Military Service (Convention with Allied States) Act of 1917. Russian 
citizens in Britain were to be given the choice of either returning to Russia 
to take part in the fighting there or to be mobilized into the British army.*5 
The corollary soon followed when the first details of the Jewish corps were 
released.°6 

Jabotinsky had effected a coup, outflanking both the Anglo-Jewish 
community leaders and the anti-conscriptionist forces generalled by 
Chicherin and Abraham Bezalel. The former group could only gain minor 
concessions from the War Office such as the dropping of the title of ‘Jewish 
Legion’ for the new corps. Chicherin’s Marxist allies of the Russian Anti- 
Conscription League recorded their hostility in a striking image: ‘It is a 
further step towards the militarisation of the world. It gives power to 
Government, not only to conscript its own subjects, but the subjects of other 
countries, too’.®’ 

CODORSGIL determined on no surrender: 


Many of them [i.e. international Socialists — R.G.] have gone and 
will go to Russia in order to take part there in the struggle against 
world-wide reaction .... Those amongst them who will remain in 
Britain ... have decided to refuse military service here and they call 
upon others to join in the same refusal .... They know the conse- 
quences of their refusal.* 


In making such a stand Chicherin surely knew that the consequences 
for him must be arrest and probable detention. The reasons for the arrest 
of Chicherin in the following month are complex and not altogether clear. 
Debo suggests that the British government acted on the advice of Constantin 
Nabokov, Chargé d’ Affaires at the Russian Embassy.* It seems probable 
that a specific factor in the government’s growing concern was its hopes 
for the success of the Jewish corps as a way out of the conscription impasse. 

Jabotinsky has described the counter-agitation which met his renewed 
recruiting campaign. He relates a conversation on this subject with a British 
officer who described Chicherin as the ‘behind-the-scenes ring-leader’. The 
officer continued, ‘We don’t like this Mr. Chicherin, who is so keen on 
looking after the Jewish people’. It is intriguing that Jabotinsky also refers 
to his own ‘staunch friend, First Counsellor, Constantine Nabokov’.” It 
is legitimate to speculate that Jabotinsky with his seething hatred for 
Chicherin, may have put pressure on his friend, Nabokov, to deal with the 
menace of Chicherin. 

In fact it was Bezalel who was first arrested. On 22 July the 67 
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organizations affiliated to the FJPC had met in conference. From it emerged 
that 


their hostility to the idea of the conscription of Russians in England 
was of such a nature as to foreshadow long and determined opposition 
to any attempt on the part of the English Government to put the 
Convention into practice. Their main desire is to return to Russia with 
their families.?! 


There was nothing of the proletarian internationalism of Chicherin and 
his comrades in such a stance, but The Times condemned the FJPC as ‘a 
body which does not excite any enthusiasm among Jewish people other than 
the shirkers’.°2 On 27 July Bezalel and another FJPC official were arrested 
and charged with ‘conspiring to defeat the Military Services Act as applied 
to aliens’ under Paragraphs 51 and 55 of the Defence of the Realm Act.” 

It was not long before Chicherin was arrested. He insisted that the real 
reason for his arrest was his activity in spotting Tsarist spies in England 
and tracing their connection with Scotland Yard. On 10 August 1917 the 
police warned him of his impending arrest and told him to finish his work 
with CODTAR. A few days later Chicherin was in Brixton Jail, Prisoner 
6027.4 

As a postscript to the ‘CODORSGIL period’ of Chicherin’s activities, 
it appears that the defensive action of the anti-conscriptionists was largely 
successful. Recruiting for the ‘Jewish Legion’ proceeded slowly. It took 
some four months to raise a battalion: ‘By this time Russia was almost out 
of the war with the result that most of the Russian Jews, for whom the 
scheme had been primarily designed, succeeded after all in escaping military 
service.’*> The October Revolution robbed the Convention of its meaning, 
and on 13 February 1918 the Ministry of National Service announced that 
it had been decided, in present circumstances, to cease recruiting Russian 
subjects.” 

As a recent writer has pointed out, ‘Only one area of the country and 
one section of the Russian immigrant population was seriously affected by 
it [the Convention — R.G.]’. This was the group of Lithuanian Catholic 
immigrants who had lived and worked in the industrial heartland of 
Lanarkshire for many years. It is suggested that these people were much 
more vulnerable than the Russian Jews. With regard to the latter the govern- 
ment did not wish to run the risk ‘of being accused of adopting a policy 
that was anti-semitic in intent’.%” It might also be argued that the strength 
of the resistance organized by Chicherin among others, was a factor 
hampering speedy and resolute government action. 


V 


Chicherin was now denied an active role in fuelling the revolutionary cause. 
The pen of the ‘graphomaniac’ had been snatched from him. For the 
historian of his intellectual odyssey from populism to Bolshevism this is 
a vexation. We are denied his initial response to the news of ‘the Great 
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October’ which, as will be seen, leads to an intriguing mystery on his revol- 
utionary politics when he returned to Russia in January 1918. 

Dr Debo has dealt very fully with the events following Chicherin’s arrest, 
when he was appointed Russian ambassador by Trotsky as a tactic to ensure 
his release,** and the post of secretary of CODORSGIL passed to Stefan 
Wolff. At this time Mrs Bridges Adams bombarded the labour press 
with demands for Chicherin’s release. She was bitterly critical of ‘the 
inaction of the leadership’.'™ In fact, the centre of gravity in the move- 
ment on behalf of Chicherin, the Petroffs and other interned Russians was 
now Glasgow, where John Maclean, Leo Shammes and the Russian 
Political Refugees Defence Committee were very active. Meetings were held 
to explain their cause and the Defence Committee won the support of the 
Glasgow Trades Council.!°! The Foreign Office received protests from 
over twenty Scottish trade union branches and from British Socialist Party 
branches, ! 

On 18 September Chicherin appeared before the Advisory Com- 
mittee! and the judges interned him. One of them ‘described him as 
a man of quite remarkable ability — during a short stay in this country 
he had organised no less than 8 revolutionary societies. He would be a 
danger at large ...” By mid-December the Foreign Office were convinced 
that ‘Tchitcherine and Petroff should leave as soon as passages can be 
provided .... To keep them interned only gives Lenin an excuse for interning 
our fellow-subjects in Russia ...’!% 

And so on 3 January 1918 Chicherin was released. He spoke with Mrs 
Bridges Adams one last time. A cluster of comrades sang the ‘/nter- 
nationale’ as the train left King’s Cross for the first stage of his journey 
back to Russia. But did he return a Bolshevik? Debo does not have any 
doubts: ‘Having begun World War I as a Menshevik, Chicherin left England 
a Bolshevik, lacking only a party card to make it official’ .!° 

Can we be so sanguine? Was it revolutionary expediency or the simple 
truth on the part of Chicherin which occasioned the following statement? 
‘Mr. King spoke to me about these two men and read me a letter from 
Tchicherine in which he professed himself to be a follower neither of Lenin 
HoroL brotsky 2° 


VI 


In his years of exile in Great Britain Chicherin had continued a long tradition 
of fraternal relations between political refugees from Tsarism and the 
radicals and Socialists among their hosts. His is the last chapter in a history 
extending from Herzen through to Kropotkin and to Stepniak and 
Volkhovsky. Between 1914 and 1918 Georgii Vasilyevich raised the 
propagandist work of Russian political émigrés to a qualitatively new level. 
He linked the causes of British and Russian workers in a way never seen 
before, first in RPPERC, but especially in CODORSGIE-. 

This was work conducted at an especially critical juncture in the 
history of the emigration. He campaigned with courage, perhaps even 
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foolhardiness, at a time when other revolutionary moles grubbed well below 
the surface, or ‘above earth’ resorted to the aesopian tradition of pen- 
names. !°7 

Given that neither was a theoretician and that there was no British 
equivalent of the Freikorps to provide a gory ending, Chicherin and Bridges 
Adams emerge as Britain’s Liebknecht and Luxemburg. Maiskii, Debo and 
Saville have perhaps tended to view Chicherin as the senior in the partner- 
ship. But Mrs Bridges Adams was already a convinced international socialist 
when she met Chicherin. She was a firm believer, along with Maclean, in 
the need to construct an alternative revolutionary leadership out of the 
proletarian rank and file in opposition to the reformist leaders of the class. 
Above all, with her long years of work in the labour movement she 
provided Chicherin with an abundance of contacts. Indeed it can be asked 
if it was not she who led Chicherin into the ‘Plebeian’ faction in the British 
Socialist Party, a group separate from the ‘London Left’. 

What became of the comradeship of Georgii Vasilyevich and Mrs Bridges 
Adams? A letter of 1921 survives that indicates a rift — an appeal by Mrs 
Bridges Adams falls on stony soil — Chicherin’s reply is granitic: 


I have received a letter from you by post and some letters by courrier 
[sic]. You speak of an ‘impudent’ letter but you do not send its copy, 
so I can’t say anything about it. It was a collective official decision 
to propose to you personal sustainance [sic] of living but taking as 
granted that you cease to put forward your so-called claim. We can 
never recognise such transformation of proletarian principle into 
money claims. Help to feminine movement or to student movement 
is a thing to be considered in itself, not on ground of a bill. 10 


RON GRANT 
University of Glasgow 
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Political Developments in the Lithuanian 
Community in Scotland, c. 1890— 1923 


This essay examines some of the factors which helped to shape the 
political life and political attitudes of the Lithuanian immigrants 
who settled in Scotland in the 1890s and early 1900s. Political 
émigrés were few in number in the community but they exerted 
considerable influence and encouraged full and active participation 
in trade union and Socialist politics. An analysis is given of the 
effect that this had within the immigrant community and on 
relations with the local population and the authorities. It will be 
argued that the politicization of the immigrants and their associ- 
ation during the First World War with the revolutionary Marxism 
of Vincas Mickevicius-Kapsukas, the most important of the 
political émigrés, led ultimately to the virtual demise of any form 
of political activity among the immigrants. 


Between the late 1880s and the outbreak of the First World War the 
Lithuanian community in Scotland increased in size from a few hundred 
to around 7000.! The immigrants were mainly peasants, unskilled and 
poorly educated, who had left Lithuania to seek a more secure future 
elsewhere.2 Employment in Scotland was readily available in the coal 
mines and iron and steel works of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire and an added 
attraction of these areas was that the larger companies, such as Dixon, 
Baird, and Merry and Cunninghame also provided company-owned 
housing for their employees. From the outset the Lithuanians attracted 
a great deal of local hostility. As early as 1887 the Ayrshire Miners Union 
led by Keir Hardie demanded their removal on the grounds that ‘their 
presence is a menace to the health and morality of the place and is, 
besides, being used to reduce the already too low wages earned by 
workmen’.? In Lanarkshire, which became the main centre of Lithuanian 
settlement, similar kinds of allegations were being made against them. 
The powerful Lanarkshire County Miners Union (LCMU), for example, 
focused attention on the threat to employment and safety which the 
Lithuanian miners posed and offered official backing to a number of strikes 
protesting against their presence in the mines.* The local press carried 
accounts of the reckless, drunken behaviour of the Lithuanians, or ‘Poles’ 
as they were more commonly called, and, surprisingly, highlighted the 
fact that, by accepting lower wages and poorer working conditions, the 
immigrants were ‘simply tying the hands of the labourer in his struggle with 
the capitalist’.5 They were, as the Bellshill Speaker bluntly put it in a long 
article on the Lithuanians dated 20 July 1900, ‘a most barbarous people 
and [in this district] we seem to have the very scum of their nation’.® It was 
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against this background of hostility that the Lithuanians, as a community, 
began to organize themselves. 

My intention is to examine this process and to consider some of the 
influences which helped to shape the political life and political attitudes 
of the immigrants. As much of the organizational work was carried out 
by a small handful of political emigrants, it is necessary firstly to provide 
a brief outline of political conditions in Tsarist Lithuania at the time of 
the great exodus of the 1870s onwards.’ 

After the abortive Polish-Lithuanian uprising in 1863 there was a period 
of some forty years when Tsarist rule was fully exercised in Lithuania. The 
reprisals were harsh and swiftly implemented. Russian colonization was 
intensified, the right of assembly and association was withdrawn, all 
Lithuanian literature was banned, the Cyrillic replaced the Latin alphabet, 
attendance at Russian Orthodox services was made compulsory and, from 
1874, all males between 21 and 45 years were conscripted into the Tsarist 
Army for a term of six years. These measures produced a kind of cultural 
backlash which for a time united the traditionally conservative Lithuanian 
clergy, the liberal ‘intelligentsia’, and even the anti-clerical radicals. From 
the early 1880s Lithuanian books, pamphlets and newspapers printed in 
Tilsit in East Prussia, flooded across the border in their thousands. The 
knygneSiai or book-runners became national heroes and symbols of the 
resistance. Newspapers, such as Ausra (Dawn), edited by Dr Jonas 
Basanavicius, and Varpas (Bell) did a great deal to foster a strong sense 
of national identity among the Lithuanian population. However, once the 
cultural objectives of the ‘national renaissance’ movement began to be 
subordinated to concrete political proposals then the divisions appeared 
and the movement became fragmented. The Revolution in 1905 served only 
to exacerbate this fragmentation and further polarize opinion. 

These political developments in Lithuania had a considerable bearing 
on the emigré communities abroad for the politics of the ‘Old Country’ 
remained of very great importance, particularly among the first generation 
of immigrants. This can be clearly illustrated in the case of the Scottish 
Lithuanians by examining the immigrant press and the contribution made 
by the political emigrants living in the community. 

Vaidelyté (Vestal), which appeared in Glasgow in 1899, was the first 
Lithuanian newspaper to be published in Britain. It was edited by Jonas 
V. Montvila, a former schoolmaster turned knygnesys (book-runner), who 
had been forced to flee Lithuania in 1896 to escape persecution.’ Montvila 
was under no illusions about the difficulty of the task before him in Scotland 
as he revealed in a letter to another political exile only a few weeks before 
the publication of the first issue of Vaidelyte: 


.... | have been in Scotland, as in a prison, for a month .... It is 
undesirably wearisome [here] but I have vowed to suffer the tedium, 
believing that I shall be able to serve and benefit my countrymen. They 
are very backward, very backward and it will be very difficult to work 
with them. I shall, however, try. This would be only half of my 
trouble, but the tedium is almost unbearable.? 
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If Montvila hoped that the publication of the newspaper might help to break 
the ‘tedium’, then he must have been bitterly disappointed as Vaidelyté 
folded after only five issues. 

Its main aim, as Montvila put it, was ‘the kindling in our hearts of love 
for our motherland’ and it was in this rather emotional vein that much of 
the material was written. Each issue contained a section, a Lithuanian 
chronicle, which carried news of events in various parts of Lithuania, 
primarily from the main area of emigration, the Suvalkija guberniya. 
Coverage was also given to the activities of the scattered Lithuanian 
communities in the USA and Britain, with particular emphasis on the kind 
of working conditions and wages that the emigrant could expect to find 
on arrival. In this respect Montvila was critical of the Lithuanian labour- 
force in Scotland and its reluctance to give support during strikes called 
by local workers and he attributed to this a great deal of local hostility.!° 
Another correspondent, Lapiene, in the final issue, dealt with the same 
subject in a long article extolling the virtues of trade unionism and urging 
the Lithuanians to learn English in order to improve communication with 
local workers.!! 

The major concern of the newspaper, however, was Montvila’s attempt 
to set up a fund for those Lithuanians who had been imprisoned in Russia 
for disseminating the banned Lithuanian literature. He described the work 
they had done and the contribution they had made to the preservation of 
Lithuanian culture. Exiled to Siberia, these ‘martyrs’, he argued, deserved 
the support of all Lithuanians at home and abroad. Donations to the 
‘martyrs’ fund’ were carefully recorded in the newspaper and in the final 
issue over 60 names were listed from the Lanarkshire mining village of 
Carfin alone.!? The success of the fund would have been greater, Montvila 
complained to his readers, if as much money was paid in donations as in 
fines for rowdy behaviour. It would, he concluded, have allowed the 
‘martyrs’ to ‘live like kings’. 

After the failure of Vaidelyté it was not until 1905 that a second 
Lithuanian newspaper, Laikas (Time) appeared in Scotland. In the 
intervening years the Scottish Lithuanians set up a number of organizations 
and associations, the most important of which were the Sviesa (Enlighten- 
ment) Society, established in Glasgow in March 1900, and the branch of 
the Marxist Lithuanian Social Democratic Party (LSDP) formed some three 
years later in February 1903 in Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 

The Sviesa Society drew its inspiration from the ‘national renaissance’ 
movement in Lithuania and was concerned mainly with the propagation 
of Lithuanian culture among the immigrants.'? Efforts were made, for 
example, to obtain a regular supply of Lithuanian newspapers and 
books and to make these available to members for discussion. Meetings 
were held regularly and although the membership was not large — it never 
numbered more than 60 — it appears that the Sviesa meetings were well 
attended. 

By 1905 the Society had branches in most centres of Lithuanian settlement 
and had, as its president, Dr Juozas Bagdonas who, like Montvila, had been 
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forced to leave Lithuania because of his ‘underground’ activities.'* 
Bagdonas was a figure of national importance in Lithuania and was a close 
associate of Jonas Basanavicius, the recognized leader of the ‘national 
renaissance’ movement. He was a prolific writer and under a variety of 
pseudonyms had published a number of political and social ‘critiques’ of 
the tsarist system. At various times he had edited two of the country’s 
leading newspapers, Varpas and Lietuviy Ukininkas (Lithuanian Farmer), 
which represented the views of the Liaudininkai (Populists), the Lithuanian 
version of the Russian narodniki. Given his presence in this country it was 
not surprising to discern among the Scottish Lithuanians ‘currents of 
opinion which so exactly mirrored those at the very fountainhead of 
Lithuanian nationalism’ .!> 

The formation of the Bellshill branch of the LSDP in 1903 was not the 
first indication of support for the Socialist cause among the immigrants. 
Before that date, Darbininky balsas (Workers’ Voice), the official organ 
of the LSDP, seems to have been widely circulated in Scotland and regularly 
contained items specifically directed at a Scottish readership. Most of these 
were concerned with trade unionism and its relevance to the Lithuanian 
labour force.!° For example, in the February 1902 edition, a detailed 
account was given of the protracted inter-union dispute between the 
Lanarkshire County Miners Union (LCMV) and the Central Union, with 
the recommendation that the Lithuanian miners join the LCMU because 
it had greater bargaining power in negotiations with the employers. The 
bulk of the newspaper, though, was devoted to coverage of the party’s role 
in the revolutionary struggle in Lithuania and when the Bellshill branch 
was formed in 1903 its raison d’étre was to ensure that support for this 
struggle was maintained in the immigrant community. To achieve this end 
it was planned ‘... to disseminate education, to provide financial assistance 
for the publication of LSDP literature, particularly Darbininky balsas ... 
to spread the idea of socialism among our brothers and to expose the 
atrocities perpetrated under tsarist rule’.!’ It was some measure of the suc- 
cess of the LSDP in Scotland that by 1905 it could claim the same number 
of members and branches as the older, more established Sviesa Society. !8 
It was a development which was anathema to the Lithuanian clergy and 
to the more conservative, culturally inclined members of the Sviesa Society 
and it was shortly to divide the Lithuanian community in Scotland into two 
opposing ideological factions. 

At the time of the publication of Laikas (July 1905 to February 1906) 
this division was not yet clearly defined and in its columns equal space was 
given to matters spiritual and political.'® Little interest was shown, how- 
ever, in British politics, with the exception of one lengthy article which dealt 
with the ramifications of the newly-enacted Aliens Bill.”° Instead, political 
comment referred to events in the Russian Empire and in particular to the 
revolutionary disturbances in Lithuania. Laikas readers were given a ‘blow- 
by-blow’ account of the strikes and demonstrations in Lithuania and the 
most important political tracts and manifestoes in circulation there were 
reproduced. It is evident too that these were being discussed. For example, 
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in Glasgow a heated debate took place between members of the LSDP and 
Sviesa Society over the programme of the newly-founded Lithuanian 
Democratic Party.”! In the Lanarkshire villages of Burnbank and Carfin, 
where the LSDP ran Socialist classes, it was reported that the party 
manifesto had been discussed ‘in great detail and with great interest’. 
Members of the LSDP also appealed on a number of occasions for funds 
to be sent over to Lithuania ‘for revolutionary purposes’ .?3 

The preoccupation with Lithuanian affairs in Laikas was a deliberate 
editorial policy. As an open letter to the readership pointed out, it made 
sense to keep informed of the situation in Lithuania: 


Laikas is to educate people .... We are in exile here for a short time 
because of tsarist oppression. But now things look hopeful: things 
look bad for tsarism. When it falls we will have a free Lithuania. Then 
educated people will be needed.** 


Part of that ‘education’ was to encourage unionization among the 
Lithuanian labour force. It was a request that usually went unheeded as 
this contributor lamented: 


Lithuanians, through ignorance, sometimes stand in the way of more 
conscious workers. On 3 July [1905], for example, work stopped here 
[Coatbridge] and an increase of a penny per hour was demanded. The 
Lithuanian workers did not join in and the management refused to 
negotiate saying that not everybody wanted the increase. That’s why 
the Scottish hate us so as we do not unite with the English [sic] workers 
and agree to work for lower wages .... Men, understand this, the 
owners exploit us without mercy and make us work long hours for 
a pittance. 


Some five months later, a similar appeal was made to the Lithuanian miners 
involved in a major dispute at the Loganlea Colliery, Carfin and for the 
first time it met with a positive response.” This was an extremely signifi- 
cant development for two reasons. Firstly, in recognition of the Lith- 
uanians’ contribution during the Loganlea dispute, the hitherto hostile 
LCMU initiated a series of measures designed specifically to attract more 
Lithuanian members.2’ This marked the beginning of a sea-change in 
relations between the immigrant community and the local population for 
once it became apparent that the Lithuanians were not antipathetic to trade 
unionism, then the rest of the allegations seem to have been dropped. By 
1911 even the local press acknowledged that ‘many of them [Lithuanians] 
are among the best members of the Union’ and, in marked contrast to earlier 
reports, presented them as worthy citizens.28 Secondly, the Lithuanian 
workers’ growing awareness of the importance of trade-union membership 
presented the Lithuanian clergy with something of a dilemma. Although 
initially the clergy had supported the call for unionization among the 
immigrants, by 1906 a much more cautious approach had been adopted 
because of the perceived connection between trade unionism and Social- 
ism.2? Seen in a wider context this caution was perhaps sensible for a 
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clergy without a parish: there was after all a great deal of debate taking 
place in the Catholic Church in Scotland on this issue and the related 
question of ‘Catholic Socialism’ following the Papal Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum of 1891 which condemned Socialism.° Within the Lithuanian 
community, however, it was quite simply a rejection of anything associated 
with the bedieviai, or ‘god-less people’, the LSDP membership. 

From that time on, the clergy and the LSDP travelled along divergent 
ideological paths, developing their own separate societies and organizations 
and competing against each other for the hearts and minds of the 
immigrants.3! An early indication of the split was the Sviesa Society’s 
decision to set up a separate ‘political martyrs’ fund in 1905 rather than 
support the LSDP fund.*? The publication of Rankpelnis (Worker) in 
October 1907 as the official organ of the LSDP, renamed on the appearance 
of the newspaper the Lithuanian Socialist Federation of Great Britain 
(LSF), further polarized the Lithuanian community. 

Rankpelnis was a fortnightly newspaper published in Bellshill, Lanark- 
shire, but although it continued until 1923 very few copies appear to have 
survived in Britain.*3 Unlike Vaidelyté or Laikas, which were mainly of 
local interest, Rankpelnis holds an important place in the annals of 
Lithuanian Socialism and included among its contributors such figures as 
Vincas Mickevicius-Kapsukas, Zigmas Angarietis, and Pranas Eidukevicius 
who were later to hold key posts in the short-lived Lithuanian Soviet 
Republic (8 December 1918 to 21 April 1919).34 When Rankpelnis ap- 
peared in 1907 the LSF had increased its membership from 53 in 1905 to 
almost a hundred due to an influx of political refugees from the 1905 
Revolution and by all accounts it had taken over from the Sviesa Society 
as the leading organization in the Lithuanian community.*° 

In the context of British Socialist politics the LSF was ideologically 
closest to the Social Democratic Federation (SDF) and links were established 
between the two parties. In January 1908, for example, the Glasgow District 
Council of the SDF invited the Lithuanian Socialists to speak at one of their 
meetings on the subject of ‘Marx and Marxism’.** In February of the same 
year the LSF were represented on the SDF platform at the commemorative 
demonstration to ‘Bloody Sunday’ held in Glasgow when the sum of 32 
shillings was raised for the ‘Russian Revolutionaries Fund’.3’? LSF 
meetings were publicised in Justice, the organ of the SDF, and in April 1908 
a long article was publicized on the work of George Turgeloonis [Kleofas 
Jurgelionis] in Scotland. ‘Turgeloonis’ had fought during the 1905 Revol- 
ution in St. Petersburg and in Lithuania but his importance was as a poet 
and writer.** He was the first editor of Rankpelnis, which it was claimed 
had a circulation of 600, and of a monthly illustrated paper with a 
circulation of 800. Justice warmly praised the work he was doing: 


Comrade Turgeloonis has been a great force among his countrymen 
since he came here [February 1907], he is holding meetings up and 
down the country wherever the Lithuanians are employed, preaching 
to them the class struggle, pointing out to them the benefits of trade 
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unionism, and the advisability of their becoming naturalised subjects 
as soon as possible .... Social Democrats in the various districts should 
give this young Lithuanian champion all the assistance they can in 
his noble work.39 


Another indication of the link with the SDF was the fact that some 
Lithuanian Socialists became members of the party, for example, in 
Glasgow in the South Side branch.“ But perhaps the most important 
consequence of the SDF connection was that it brought the activities of 
the Lithuanians to the attention of John Maclean, the leading SDF member 
in Scotland, and it was Maclean who was to lead the campaign on behalf 
of the immigrants following the implementation of the Anglo-Russian 
Military Convention in July 1917 (this will be discussed below, see pages 
149-51).4! 

The LSF in terms of membership did not attract a great deal of support 
from within the immigrant community. In March 1910 it was estimated 
that the party had a membership of just over 60 and that Rankpelnis had 
a circulation of around 300 copies.*? It would appear too that not all 
Lithuanian Socialists agreed with the politics of the LSF. In Stoneyburn, 
a mining village in the Lothian coalfield, a Lithuanian branch of the 
Independent Labour Party (ILP) was set up in October 1910 and its 
meetings attracted ‘about 35 to 40 Lithuanian men’.* Most of the immi- 
grants, however, were uninterested in active participation in party politics, 
although there were clear signs of union militancy among the ranks of the 
immigrant labour force. The 1912 ‘national’ coal strike was to prove the 
strength of their commitment to the union, for the Lithuanians were 
involved in a number of disturbances during the course of the strike 
including ‘preventive’ action against some of their own countrymen who 
were strike-breaking.“4 Eight Lithuanian miners were arrested, sentenced 
and recommended for deportation as a result of these disturbances and 
despite vigorous appeals on their behalf from the miners’ union this was 
carried out in five of the eight cases.*° The positive response to the strike- 
call by the Lithuanians can be attributed partly to the efforts of the LSF 
and partly to union loyalty and solidarity. 

The fact that the union was now operating more on Socialist principles 
and advocating Socialist policies was not lost on the Lithuanian clergy. 
There is little doubt that the appearance in January 1914 of Jseiviy Draugas 
(Emigrants’ Friend) was an attempt to challenge the influence on the 
immigrant community of the LSF and Rankpelnis. Published weekly in 
Glasgow, Jseiviy Draugas was edited by Father Norbutas, the resident 
Lithuanian priest, and was devoted almost entirely to coverage of Catholic- 
organized events in Scotland and Lithuania. It was the ideological opposite 
of Rankpelnis and its publication represented the final stage in the break- 
down of the community into two rival factions: those who were committed 
to the Catholic faith and those who adhered to some form of Socialist 
doctrine. The First World War drove them even further apart. 

The Lithuanians in Scotland were kept well-informed of events in 
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Lithuania through Rankpelnis and Iseiviy Draugas and through the 
personal accounts of a number of prominent Lithuanian figures who came 
to Scotland in 1914 and 1915. For example, Dr Juozas Gabrys in a two- 
week visit in December 1914 addressed a number of ‘huge gatherings’ of 
Lithuanians to inform them of the latest military position in Lithuania. 
Gabrys, who was the first Lithuanian to become internationally known as 
a leader of the national movement, was in close touch with both German 
and Allied officials.47 A different political interpretation of events in 
Lithuania would have been given by Pranas Eidukevicius who worked for 
about a month with members of the LSF in the early part of the same year. 
Eidukevicius was later to become one of the leading members of the 
Lithuanian Communist Party and a firm advocate of a Bolshevik-type 
regime in Lithuania.*8 Most important of all was the arrival in Scotland at 
the beginning of 1915 of Vincas Mickevicius-Kapsukas, leader of the 
radical, internationalist wing of the LSDP and future president of the 
Lithuanian Soviet Republic. Kapsukas immediately took over the editor- 
ship of Rankpelnis and was also editing Socialdemokratus, the theoretical 
organ of the Foreign Bureau of the LSDP. For a time the small town of 
Bellshill became the nerve centre of Lithuanian Socialism. 

In both newspapers emphasis was placed on anti-war agitation and the 
issue of internationalism and it is interesting to note that Kapsukas, in an 
article on the Zimmerwald Conference submitted to Trotsky’s Nashe Slovo 
in September 1915, adopted a strikingly similar approach to that of John 
Maclean in his article on the same subject published in Vanguard [the organ 
of the Glasgow District Council of the British Socialist Party] in the follow- 
ing month.” In this respect the LSF under the leadership of Kapsukas can 
only be compared in a British context with the revolutionary wing of the 
British Socialist Party (formerly the Social Democratic Federation) which 
comprised the Glasgow-centred group around John Maclean, James 
MacDougall and Peter Petroff.*° Links between the two parties were long- 
standing (see above p. 146) and were reinforced by their common stand on 
the subject of the anti-war agitation. Even after Kapsukas’s departure in 
1916 the LSF opposition to the war was maintained. In the following year, 
for example, a translation of Aleksandra Kollontai’s ‘Who Needs War?’ 
was published by the Rankpelnis press in Bellshill.*! 

Unfortunately, there is very little documentary evidence of Kapsukas’s 
work among the Lithuanian community itself apart from one report of a 
speech which he gave to the Lithuanian Working Women’s Association 
(LWWA) in September 1915 in Bellshill. This speech identified him as a 
strong supporter of women’s rights and the cause of female 
emancipation.*? Much of his time seems to have been spent establishing 
contacts with other Russian groups in Scotland and elsewhere. In the spring 
of 1915 the LSF combined with the Russian Jewish Literary Society to raise 
funds for Russian political refugees and Kapsukas used the columns of the 
weekly Glasgow socialist newspaper, Forward, to publicize the cam- 
paign.°? Perhaps more important was his involvement in the Russian 
Politial Prisoners’ and Exiles’ Relief Committee. This was an organization 
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which had been set up to counter the increasing harassment of Russian 
émigrés by the British government and to raise funds for the revolutionary 
cause in Russia. Kapsukas, on behalf of the LSF in Scotland, is reported to 
have passed on the sum of two pounds to the fund.54 The Relief Com- 
mittee, however, was regarded by the authorities as a society of ‘a dangerous 
character’ and it seems likely that thereafter the LSF and its members came 
under close police scrutiny.%5 

Equally suspicious of the nature of the work being done by Kapsukas and 
the LSF were the Lithuanian clergy. Their position in the community had 
been strengthened as a result of the response to the Lithuanian Relief Fund 
Appeal. The Fund had been set up in November 1914 to provide financial 
aid to relatives and friends in Lithuania and was organized by the two 
resident Lithuanian priests in Scotland. By April 1917 there were 
branches in all the main Lithuanian centres in Scotland and England and the 
sum of nearly £1500 had been collected.5’ This was far in excess of the 
LSF’s fund-raising efforts and, as an examination of /Seiviy Draugas 
reveals, it sparked off another major disagreement between the Socialist and 
Catholic elements in the community.*®’ It was in this divided state that the 
Lithuanians received the news of the signing on 16 July 1917 of the Anglo- 
Russian Military Convention. The implementation of the Convention had a 
dramatic impact on the Lithuanian community as it virtually wiped out the 
wide variety of political and social organizations that were such a feature of 
community life.*? 

Under the terms of the Convention all Russian males resident in Britain 
between the ages of 18 and 41 years faced the choice of conscription into the 
British Army or deportation for military service in Russia. It was a difficult 
decision to make and opinions varied as to the best course of action to 
follow. The Lithuanian priests advocated enlistment into the British Army 
while the Socialists were recommending that those called up should elect to 
return to Russia.© An added complication was the British government’s 
decision not to make provision either for the transport of dependents or for 
their maintenance in Britain. The intention of course was to force as many 
Russians as possible into the British Army as this would avoid the logistical, 
administrative and political problems of arranging their return en masse to 
Russia.°! 

In Scotland the majority decision of the Lithuanian conscripts was to 
return to Russia. In Lanarkshire, for example, of the 1800 Lithuanians 
called up, 700 joined the British Army and 1100 chose deportation to 
Russia.© The decision was taken amidst considerable protest and oppo- 
sition from within the community. For instance, on 26 July 1917 a telegram 
was sent by the LSF in Glasgow to the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council in 
Petrograd seeking their support against the Convention and the lack of 
maintenance for dependents. Two days later a second telegram with a 
similar message was sent to the Provisional government in Russia. Both tele- 
grams were intercepted and stopped. The Lithuanian women also added 
their weight to the opposition and, as this police report of a meeting held in 
Bellshill on 16 August 1917 illustrates, some of them were highly politicized. 
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The feeling of the Meeting was purely Socialist and against Lith- 
uanians joining either the Russian or British forces. Serial No. 1934 
Ona Kazlenkis a local Interpreter gives private information to the 
effect that about 4.00 p.m. she was called upon to attend a meeting 
... she went to the hall where she found a large crowd of ‘Poles’ [sic] 
mostly females .... 

She was informed that she had been selected to accompany 
Mezalauskis to London as a deputation in connection with the 
Recruiting for the Russian Army, and her own husband having joined, 
she at first understood that the mission had relation to the allowances 
for dependents .... When about to sign her name however she was 
informed that the object was to go to interview a Secret Russian lawyer 
to protest against the calling up of the ‘Poles’ for the Russian Army. 
They were also to interview Suffragists and get their assistance in a 
revolution to be commenced by women, the men to take action later. 
She (Kazlenkis) was to be Interpreter, their mission was to be kept 
a secret from the Police .... On hearing this she declined to have 
anything further to do with the matter and left and she has since been 
informed that a woman named Venys of Glasgow had been chosen 
to accompany Mezalauskis instead ....%4 


After further police enquiries it was discovered that most of the women 
were members of the Lithuanian Working Women’s Association, which 
was described as being of ‘a revolutionary nature’.® Accordingly, the 
Metropolitan Police monitored the delegation’s movements in London. 
Meetings with various MPs were recorded and it was alleged that the 
Lithuanians had been promised ‘strong support’ by the Jewish Protection 
Society for Women and by Sylvia Pankhurst and other members of the 
Women’s Suffrage Federation. When a meeting was eventually arranged 
with the Foreign Office the Lithuanian women were informed that the 
question of maintenance was a matter for the Russian authorities. 

Support for the Lithuanians also came from the LCMU which offered 
legal assistance to those Lithuanian members who wished to contest the 
conscription orders.*’ The union became even more active after the 
departure of the ‘Conventionists’ in September and October 1917 when they 
took up the issue of maintenance payments for the Russian dependents. 
Their threat to call a national coal strike in Scotland in support of the 
dependents undoubtedly contributed to the government’s decision on 5 
December 1917 to pay allowances at the rate of 12s. 6d. per week for each 
woman and 2s. 6d. per week for each child.® It was a niggardly response 
which did little to alleviate the financial plight of the dependents and the 
union continued to agitate on their behalf. The most prominent spokesman 
for the Lithuanian women at this time, however, was John Maclean who, 
in January 1918, had been appointed Russian Consul in Glasgow by the 
Bolshevik government. Maclean acted as honorary treasurer of the Inter- 
national Women’s Protection League (formerly the Lithuanian Women’s 
Protection Association) and devoted much of his time to publicizing their 
case and trying to raise funds.°? 
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Maclean was persona non grata with the British government which was 
becoming increasingly alarmed by the profound changes that were taking 
place on the political and industrial front in Britain and on the Continent. 
In this respect his connection with the Lithuanians did little to help their 
case with the government.” Nor did support from the LCMU, for the 
Lanarkshire coalfield had become identified by the government as a centre 
of industrial militancy. For example, a careful check was kept on the 
activities of the South Lanark Miners Reform Committee as it was alleged 
that the Committee were behind the wave of anti-recruiting strikes in the 
area in March and April 1918.7! 

There was therefore a great deal of suspicion about the loyalty of the 
dependents given the political reputation of the Lithuanian immigrants and 
those who supported them. As early as December 1917 shortly after the 
announcement on relief payments one Home Office official pointed out that 
it was ‘somewhat anomalous’ that the government may be supporting 
‘Bolchiviki [sic]}dependents’ and that it would be ‘a good riddance’ if they 
could be shipped to Russia.” The police maintained their surveillance of 
the community even after the departure of the ‘Conventionists’ in 1917. 
Some two years later, according to Home Office files, the police were 
keeping watch on two ‘known Bolshevik agitators’ living in the immigrant 
community.” In March of the same year they arrested six Lithuanian 
workers who were involved in the publication and sale of Rankpelnis for 
offences against the Public Meetings Act. All six were deported after a 
period of about a year in prison.” 

The main element of doubt had first been created by the decision of so 
many of the Lithuanians to return to Russia under the terms of the 
Convention in 1917. Although it was perceived otherwise by the govern- 
ment, not all of the ‘Conventionists’ were Bolshevik sympathizers. The 
majority decided to follow this course of action for more pragmatic 
reasons.’> Firstly, there was a widely-held belief among the Russian 
immigrant population that the British government would be unable to 
handle a wholesale application to return to Russia because of the difficulties 
with shipping arrangements. And secondly, even if deportation went ahead, 
the political situation in Russia seemed so chaotic and so changeable that 
avoiding military service altogether appeared a considerable possibility. 
Unfortunately, little is known of the fate of most of the Lithuanian 
‘Conventionists’ for by the time they arrived in Archangel the Provisional 
government had fallen and as a result they were scattered to different 
parts of the country.”° One group, which contained a large body of LSF 
members from Scotland, is known to have been transported via Petrograd 
and Moscow to the Siberian town of Omsk. Some of the LSF contingent 
joined the Siberian police and on 1 February 1918 about 200 of them formed 
a Lithuanian section of the Bolshevik party. This group fought on the Baikal 
front and later joined forces with the partisans of Ivan Gromov in the First 
Soviet Chumysh Division during the Civil War.” 

Fewer than 350 of the ‘Conventionists’ are known to have returned to 
Scotland and these comprised individuals who could prove that they had 
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fought on the Allied side in Russia or in the Slavo-British Legion in North 
Russia in the Allied intervention campaigns.’’ Those who had fought with 
the Bolsheviks or could offer no proof of Allied allegiance were refused 
permission to return.”? This meant in effect that their dependents in 
Scotland would become a permanent financial liability and it was on the 
basis of these financial considerations that officially the government 
decision was taken to discontinue the Treasury allowances from 31 March 
1920. As Treasury and Home Office officials acknowledged, by with- 
drawing the allowance, repatriation was, in most cases, made compul- 
sory.®° It has been argued elsewhere that there were other factors involved 
in the decision to repatriate, in particular the political background of the 
immigrant community, but the outcome of it was that a total of about 600 
Lithuanian women and children were ‘repatriated’ in February and March 
1920.2! 

The departure of the dependents and the loss of a large number of the 
Lithuanian men in 1917 seriously undermined the viability of the com- 
munity. Many of the societies which had flourished in the pre-war period 
disappeared. The last branch of the Sviesa Society folded in November 1917 
as did the Lithuanian Insurance Society.** Others continued but with 
much depleted numbers. The LSF for instance, was down to a mere 31 
members in 1917. By 1922 it had increased its membership to about 200 
and had reconstituted itself into the Lithuanian Communist Federation of 
Great Britain. On a directive from Moscow, it merged with the newly- 
formed Communist Party of Great Britain and in the following year (1923) 
Rankpelnis was discontinued.® 

This marked the end of a generation-long period when politics was never 
far from the centre of community life. While it is impossible to determine 
exactly the number and influence of the political emigrants in the com- 
munity it is clear that exiles such as Montvila and, more importantly, 
Bagdonas and Kapsukas, made a major contribution, both in their 
organizational work and in their involvement in the Lithuanian press, in 
raising the level of political consciousness among the immigrants. By 1914 
few observers would have agreed with Montvila’s assessment made some 
fifteen years earlier that the Lithuanian immigrants were ‘very backward’. 
Indeed by that time few Russian communities in Britain can have been as 
well-organized and well-informed as the Lithuanian community in Scot- 
land. The presence of such notable figures as Bagdonas and Kapsukas 
indicates its importance as one of the leading Lithuanian émigré com- 
munities in Britain and America. Equally significant was the fact that, 
unlike other immigrant centres in Britain, such as the East End of London 
and Leeds, in Lanarkshire there was an almost total lack of anti-alien feeling 
once the difficult and delicate problem of unionization had been overcome. 
Collaboration at trade-union level and the general improvement in host- 
immigrant relations which resulted was generally welcomed by all concerned 
including the authorities. Once this was extended to political collaboration, 
however, a different view was taken by government with disastrous 
consequences. Therein lies the legacy of Vincas Kapsukas, the most 
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important of the political emigrants to work in Scotland, for it was fear 
of the Bolshevism which he preached that sealed the fate of the Lithuanian 


community. 
MURDOCH RODGERS 
University of Edinburgh 
NOTES 
1 The figures are taken from the Tenth Decennial Census of Population of Scotland, 1891 
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(Enumerators Schedules); Anon., Britanijos Lietuviai (Glasgow, 1918), p. 8; research 
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For example, the disputes at Parkhead colliery in July 1900 and Nielsland colliery in 
May 1902. For an examination of the trade-union response to the Lithuanians see K. 
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Belishill Speaker, 20 July 1900. 
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Vucinich (ed.), The Peasant in Nineteenth Century Russia (Stanford, 1968), pp. 115-16; 
V. Merkys, Nelegalioji Lietuviy Spauda Kapitalizmo Laikotarpiu (ligi 1904 m.), (Vilnius, 
1978), pp. 105-259. 

Naujas Laikas (Bellshill, 1930), No. 2, March 1930. Montvila had gone first to America 
where he edited a Lithuanian newspaper Garsas (Reporter). It is interesting to note that 
there also existed in London a group of Russian ‘book-runners’, the Soyuz knigonoshei. 
I an indebted to John Slatter for this reference. 

Naujas Laikas, No. 3, April 1930, letter to Petras Bancevicius, 5 July 1899. Bancevicius 
was living in Manchester at the time but some time in 1902 he arrived in Bellshill and opened 
up a Lithuanian store, Varpas Ltd., and a Lithuanian Information Bureau. 

Vaidelyte, No. 4, 7 Oct. 1899. 

Ibid., 21 Oct. 1899. 

Ibid. 

Laikas, 2, 8 July 1905, contains a brief history of the Sviesa Society in Scotland. The 
Lithuanian clergy played an important role in the society and it was also supported in the 
initial stages by some of the Lithuanian Socialists. 

For details of the career of Bagdonas see Encyclopedia ene ‘a, (Boston, 1970-1976), 
1, p. 239, and ibid., 6, pp. 67-69; Merkys, op. cit., pp. 134, 186-8, 228; V. Kapsukas, Rastai 
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6, 1, (1975), p. 3. | am grateful to Dr White for passing on to me his notes on the first 
six issues of Laikas. 

Kapsukas, Rastai, VI, p. 99; on unionization see Darbininku balsas Dec. 1901 (pp. 33-5), 
Jan. 1902 (pp. 31-2), Feb. 1902 (pp. 34-7). 

Laikas, No. 3, 15 July 1905S. 

Kapsukas, Rastai, VI, p. 100; Britanijos Lietuviai, p. 182. 

It is interesting to note that Laikas was published by the commercial firm, Varpas Ltd., 
whose owner was very pro-Catholic. It was edited by one of the leading members of the 
Sviesa Society who was engaged in a bitter religious dispute in the community and it was 
used by LSDP members as the unofficial organ of their party in Scotland. 

Laikas, No. 6, 5 Aug. 1905. 

Ibid., (2nd series) No. 8, 16 Feb. 1906. The main thrust of the LSDP argument was that 
the LDP was neither revolutionary nor pledged to serious constitutional reform. 
Ibid., Nos. 21 and 22, 18 Oct. 1905 and 25 Nov. 1905. 

Ibid., see Nos. 10, 18 and 21 for details of the revolutionary fund. 

Ibid., No. 2, 8 July 1905. 

Ibid., No. 4, 22 July 1905. 

Ibid., No. 22, 25 Nov. 1905. 

These included printing the rules of the union in Lithuanian and entitlement to claim full 
benefits, including provision for families still in Lithuania. In the Loganlea dispute the 
union agreed to pay the fines of a group of Lithuanian miners who had been arrested in 
connection with picketing during the strike, see Lunn, op. cit., pp. 325-6 for details. 
Glasgow Herald, 28 Jan. 1911. 

Britanijos Lietuviai, pp. 45-6. 

For a detailed account of the debate on ‘Catholic Socialism’ see S. Gilley ‘Catholics and 
Socialists in Glasgow, 1906-12’ in Lunn (ed.), op. cit., pp. 160-200. 

Particular emphasis was placed on recruiting the younger members of the community and 
there were Catholic and Socialist organizations catering to the needs of most children. 
Britanijos Lietuviai, pp. 182-4. 

It was published weekly from 1912: see Mazoji Lietuviskoji Tarybiné Enciklopedija (Vilnius, 
1966), III, p. 32. 

Angarietis held the post of Commissar of Internal Affairs and Eidukevicius was made 
chairman of the Vilna Soviet in December 1918. 

Kapsukas, Rastai, VI, p. 100. 

Justice, 18 Jan. 1908. 

Ibid., 1 Feb. 1908. 

MazZoji Lietuviskoji Tarybiné Enciklopedija, 1, p. 722. 

Justice, 11 April 1908. 

N. Milton, John Maclean (London, 1973), p. 106. 

Ibid. is a basic source on Maclean. Maclean would certainly have been aware of the presence 
of the Lithuanian community in Lanarkshire as he held Economics classes in various parts 
of the country in this period. See below pp. 149-52 for a discussion of the convention. 
Kapsukas, Rastai, VI, p. 101. 

Forward [Glasgow socialist weekly], 1 Oct. 1910. 

In an incident at the Palace colliery, Bellshill some 300 ‘Poles’ armed with sticks tried to 
prevent some of their own countrymen from resuming work in the afternoon. A ‘lively 
scene’ ensued, according to The Scotsman, 2 April 1912. 

The political nature of the crimes had an important bearing on the Home Office decision 
to deport. In a letter to the Hamilton Sheriff Substitute, under whose authority the 
explusions had been recommended, confirmation was sought by the Home Office that 


... the aliens were the ring-leaders or otherwise took a prominent or extreme part 
in the disturbances so as to justify the imposition upon them, as distinct from the 
British subjects in the crowd, the heavy penalty of expulsion. 


In a parliamentary statement on the deportations Home Secretary McKenna was silent 
on this point. Instead he emphasized that the previous convictions of the miners, ‘though 
not of a very serious character’, made it impossible for him to set aside the recommendation 
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for expulsion. See Hansard (Commons), c. 779, 13 May 1912 and HO 162/21, p. 80. I 
am grateful to the Departmental Record Officer at the Home Office for giving me permission 
to publish this extract from HO 162 (‘Aliens’ Restriction Entry Books’). The Home Office 
(HO), Foreign Office (FO) and War Office (WO) material cited in this article is contained 
in files held in the Public Record Office, London. 

Bellshill Speaker, 18 Dec. 1914. 

Senn, op. cit., pp. 22-3. 

MaZoji Lietuviskoji Tarybiné Enciklopedija, 1, p. 460; J. D. White, ‘The Revolution in 
Lithuania 1918-19’ in Soviet Studies, XXIII, (Oct. 1971), pp. 189-90. White points out 
that Eidukevitius was a late convert to Bolshevism having been opposed to the establishment 
of soviets even in January 1918. 

Kapsukas, RaXtai, VI, pp. 139-40; Vanguard, Oct. 1915. 

A detailed account of the BSP’s position on the war and on internationalism is given in 
the article above on ‘Peter Petroff and the Socialist Movement in Britain, 1907-1918’, 
pp. 100-16. 

White, ‘Scottish Lithuanians ...’, p. 5. 

Kapsukas, RaStai, 6, pp. 129-38. The text of the speech was published in the form of a 
small booklet in 1916. It is not known whether Kapsukas had a hand in the ‘boycott’ 
campaign organized in May 1915 against the Varpas company in Bellshill for alleged war 
profiteering. In one incident during the campaign five Lithuanian women were arrested 
although the charges were dismissed without conviction. The women later organized a 
co-operative society of their own. This episode was given considerable coverage in the local 
press, see for example, Bellshill Speaker, 14 May 1915, 21 May, 1915, 4 June 1915. 
Forward, 17 April 1915. 

Russian Political Prisoners’ and Exiles’ Relief Committee, a statement, held in National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

Lord Derby made a statement to this effect in the House of Lords on7 March 1917. The 
fact that Rankpelnis was included in the list (dated August 1917) of publications ‘prohibited 
for political reasons’ would seem to confirm this suspicion, see FO 395/47254, Misc. 
(General) Files. 

Bellshill Speaker, 4 Dec. 1914; Britanijos Lietuviai, pp. 102-4. 

Britanijos Lietuviai, pp. 112-14. 

I§eiviy Draugas, the dispute is mentioned in every issue from Dec. 1914 to March 1915. 
An analysis of the impact of the Military Convention on the Lithuanians is given in M. 
Rodgers, ‘The Anglo-Russian Military Convention and the Lithuanian Immigrant 
Community in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 1914-20’ in Immigrants and Minorities, 1 (March 
1982), pp. 60-88. 

FO 371/3096; Kapsukas, RaStai, VII, pp. 168-9. 

HO (Home Office) 45 10820/318095/195 spells this out. The government, moreover, was 
prepared to offer incentives to encourage enlistment into the British army, e.g. payment 
of separation allowances, naturalization, without the normal £5 fee, after three months 
service. 

HO 45 10818/318095/000; HO 45 10821/318095/417; Britanijos Lietuviai, p. 100. 
HO 45 10821/318095/363. 

HO 45 10821/318095/431. For the sake of confidentiality the names of the Lithuanian 
women have been changed. 

Ibid. 

Ibid; FO 371/3096/167180.W.50; Women’s Dreadnought, 25 Aug. 1917. 

HO 45 10821/318095/381. The union also wrote to the Home Secretary requesting that 
an extension of time be given to their Lithuanian members before a decision had to be 
reached. Letter dated 3 Aug. 1917. 

The union sent letters on 24 Nov. 1917 to Sir Thomas Munro, County Clerk, Hamilton, 
to Lloyd George, and to the Coal Controller at the Board of Trade informing them of 
the strike threat. 

Milton, op. cit., pp. 155-8. 

Maclean was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for sedition in May 1918. 

WO (War Office) 32/9557/474. This kind of surveillance continued throughout 1918 and 
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1919 and was probably carried out by members of the military intelligence services. Rather 
than disband these units at the end of the war the government decided that they could 
be used ‘in connection with the threatened and actual troubles in the Labour world’, see 
WO 32 5553/17543/13 (I). 

FO 371/3098/231557 and 241788, letters dated 7 Dec. and 24 Dec. 1917. 

HO 162/101, p. 376, letter to the Chief Constable, Lanark, 6 Dec. 1919. 

HO 162/90, p. 276. 

The evidence is to be found in HO 45 10821/318095/417 and 421; HO 45 
10822/318095/45Sa. 

Interview with Mr A. Kanapinskas, Motherwell, 14 Nov. 1979, who was one of the 
‘Conventionists’. 

White, ‘Scottish Lithuanians’, pp. 6-7. 

HO 45 10823/318095/704; MH 57 184228/20/111127 and 015075; LCMU Executive 
Committee minutes 8 Nov. 1919, Dep. 227/61. The actual figure can be estimated at around 
330. 

HO 162/104-5. 

HO 45 11068/374355/168. 

Rodgers, op. cit., pp. 75-80. 

Britanijos Lietuviai, pp. 182-3. 

White, ‘Scottish Lithuanians’, p. 7. 


Russian Political Emigrants in Britain, 
1850—1917: A Bibliography 


1. ARCHIVES 


Naturally enough, much of the archive material on Russian ‘politicals’ who 
were active in Britain, is now in the USSR. The two principal archives 
concerned are TsGAOR (Central State Archive on the October Revolution, 
containing inter alia the archives of L. B. Gol’denberg, N. V. Chaikovskii, 
E. E. Lazarev and L. E. Shishko, together with some Okhrana material) 
and TsGALI (Central State Archive of Literature and Art, which holds 
among other items the archive of Stepniak), while more Okhrana material 
is to be found in TsGIA (Central State Historical Archive). The standard 
guide in English is P. K. Grimsted’s series Archives and Manuscript 
Repositories in the USSR (Vol. 1, Princeton, 1972: Addenda to Vol. 1 
onwards, Zug, Switzerland, 1973- ). Detailed and accessible supplements 
to Grimsted are S. V. Zhitomirskaya’s Vospominaniya i dnevniki X VII — 
XX vv. Ukazatel’ literatury [in the Lenin Library] (Moscow, 1976) and 
P. A. Zaionchkovskii’s [storiya dorevolyutsionnoi Rossii v dnevnikakh i 
vospominaniyakh (Moscow, 1976- , in four volumes: Volumes 3, covering 
the period 1857-94 in four parts, and 4, forthcoming and dealing with 
1895-1917, are most useful for our purpose). 

American economic power is reflected in the numerous archives held 
there relating to the British emigration, among which the most important 
are the Kennan Papers (Library of Congress Manuscripts Division), the 
Paris Okhrana archives, the Boris Nicolaevsky Collection and the Felix 
Volkhovsky collection (Hoover Institution), the Stepniak-Kravchinsky 
collection (Columbia University Archive of Russian and East European 
History and Culture) and the Volkhovsky papers (Harvard University 
Library). The Bertrand Russell Archives (McMaster University) contain 
material reflecting Russell’s lifelong interest in Russia: B. Feinberg (ed.), 
A Detailed Catalogue of the Archives of Bertrand Russell (London, 1967), 
is a full guide to them. 

Western Europe also possesses essential material. The most important 
centre is the International Institute for the Study of Social History, 
Amsterdam, containing the Valerian Smirnov, Rudolf Rocker and Sylvia 
Pankhurst papers: the former have been published (in part) in Boris Sapir 
(ed.), Lavrov: Years of Emigration (Dordrecht, 1974: 2 vols.). The French 
national archives have valuable London emigrant papers, too: the Sareté 
made frequent cross-Channel tours of inspection on behalf of its Russian 
counterpart, the Okhrana. M. Lesure’s Les sources de histoire de Russie 
aux Archives Nationales (Paris and The Hague, 1970) is a complete but 
necessarily curt guide, to be supplemented by the same author’s more 
detailed ‘Les mouvements révolutionnaires russes de 1882 a 1910 d’apres les 
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fonds F7 des Archives Nationales’, Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, 
6/2 (1965), pp. 279-326, and Annie Kriegel, Aux origines du communisme 
francais (Paris, 1964), pp. 877-96. For Switzerland, Monique Armand, ‘Les 
fonds russes dans les bibliothéques suisses’, Cahiers du monde russe et 
soviétique, 9/3-4 (1968), pp. 437-50, and P. Chaix, ‘Le catalogue collectif des 
fonds russes en Suisse’, ibid., 4/4 (1963), pp. 460-1, perform the same task. 

There is as yet no union catalogue of archives in Britain on this subject, 
although Chris Cook’s Sources in British Political History (London, 1975-8: 
5 vols.), I, pp. 230-1, contains a brief survey of material then known to 
be extant. One of the richest sources, the David Soskice Papers, had not 
then been catalogued; they now form part of the Stow Hill Papers deposited 
in the House of Lords Records Office and viewable on application to the 
Soskice family and the Clerk of the Records Office. There is a catalogue 
of part of the English-language material (Caroline Rawcliffe, The Stow Hill 
Papers (London, 1977)), and a guide to the English- and Russian-language 
remainder (John Slatter, ‘The Soskice Papers: A Guide’, Sbornik, 8 (1982), 
pp. 47-68). The S. P. Mel’gunov Papers (British Library of Political and 
Economic Science) are interesting on Kropotkin and Voynich, but difficult 
to sort out. Leeds University’s Russian Archive is a major source on 
Tolstoyanism in Britain (the Tuckton House Papers, the Lionel Maude 
collection and the G. H. Perris Collection), while Newcastle University 
Library is about to acquire the Weiss Papers (see David Saunders’ article 
on Stepniak, infra, Section 3), being letters sent to Robert Spence Watson 
by Russians and SFRF members among others. 

The John Rylands Library of the University of Manchester has the A. F. 
Alad’in Collection, of which little unfortunately seems to relate to his 
pre-1917 period of emigration. The Department of Russian, University of 
Durhan, has the files of the late Barry Hollingsworth, a pioneer scholar 
in this field, and the Felix Volkhovsky and Jaakoff Prelooker Collections. 
Much still remains outside the voracious vaults of university libraries, 
however. The Labour Party archives document some of the connections 
between Russian radicals and British Socialists (but see too the Fabian Ar- 
chives, Nuffield College, Oxford), and evidence of other connections may 
be found in the Bridges Adams Papers (in fact, the First World War archive 
of G. V. Chicherin), at present in the keeping of Dr H. Shukman of St 
Antony’s College, Oxford. The Hilton Hall Papers (papers of the Garnett 
family) are in the hospitable keeping of Mr Richard Garnett, and include 
letters and other papers of the translator Constance Garnett. 

Among state and public records, there undoubtedly remains much to 
be done by way of bringing relevant emigrant-related material to light. 
Public Record Office category HO45 (Home Office records about internal 
political order) has proved fruitful, as have closed records which the Home 
Office has recently made available to some scholars. One suspects the same 
may prove true of local records offices: that of Tyne and Wear County, 
for example, houses the correspondence of Kropotkin and Joseph Cowen, 
and evidence of the latter’s activities among political refugees of the 1850s 
vintage, including Herzen. 
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It is at least a hopeful sign that the Russian-related archives in this 
country are now being sought out, conserved and used: as well as the Leeds 
Russian archive, founded in 1982, there is an SSRC-sponsored research 
project, based at the School of Slavonic Studies, University of London, 
to uncover and catalogue papers in Britain relating to Russian history. May 
both flourish! 
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